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And particularly to | 
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In which Dranse 


1 Ophaion-f the Antients concerning Par 
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Non eſt igirur na batura 2 tens neque exclilens: Conte, - RO” 

ſudbjecta eſt ei vel neteſſitati vel — qua cœlum, maria, terræque re- 
gant ur. Nihil autem eſt 5 ræſtantius Deo, ab eo igitur neceſſe eſt 

£ — 850 Cic. de 8 92 lib. * 6 eee 
ato am agi verum e uod quædam in noſtra ate ſunt, hoc 
man derum eſſe monſtratuma ell Quare qui fra} Fate fieri dicunr 
merito reprehendunrur ab lis qui probant efle aliquid ig nofra poreflate. 
Demum qui omnig in naſtra poteſtate conftituunt, nec qu — rp Fato re- 
Uinquunt, falli deteguntur. Quis enim ignoret eſſe aliquid in Fato & 
extra noſtram jus ? Sola igitur vera illa ratio eſt, fixaque &c ſtabilis ſen- 
tentia, quæ docet quædam Fato fieri, alia porro ex hominum Arbitris & 
Veluntaie proficiſci. Chaltid. Com, in Plat. Tim. c. 7, Sect, 188.1 
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Liberty of thinking and 
| | Judging for ourſelves is 
e Privilege an Rig 7 
1 2 all Mankind, as bein b 
„ 2" > ational Creatares; and 4 
free impartial Enquiry after Truth; 15, 
in Marters of Philoſophy, the great 
ph we of natural Knowledge, and 
in Matter s of Religion. and Morality, 
the ” Orb and Foundation of. nue 
Your and ſincere Piety 0% this Li- 
berty on 2 70 be Toes, after by ou. 
ſelves,” and — ar much as 
Poffible in all bers. Ws g 
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. which. Account 1 do not iner 


ts Tate Author .of * Cato eters far 


1 applying his Reaſon and Under fande PT. 5 
0 the Search of the moſt nice and dif- 
 ficult Truths, or for any Deſigns or En- 
deavours (a her a full and fair Exami- 

nation of 7 things) 10 informs le NM 

of others in * K vowledge which ap- | 
peared 0 s 70 be ure in N 
and Reaſon. e 

But as in is certain 6 1 n 
es \Y enſe could. not but convince bim) 
that a Thing or Matter, tho mo in pa 5 


7s not worth. the Sudying,... aud 

27 the publiſhing 40 roag, . if 4 * of | 

nus Uſe or Benefit either. 1 70 ourſel ves or 
others: Fo Jo, much mare, if ur E gu- 


— 


res lead. us, into Ne ortons which. are not 


only of no Uſe but of great Hurt and 
Miſchief » une all; ſuch, as not only. 4 


The Letters contained in che following — ew f 
firſt Publiſhed, were ſubſcribed Diogenes, and were ritten by 


the late Mr, Trenchard, as we. are—inform'd\ by the. 
Cuts Letters. 
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i Hiwick of Gr 
and the Interbfts of. Religion) be Goa 
ef Hocteny or\\any'; eech 
what/oever ; ut on be contrary: 1 
niſeſily and directly een Foundds 
tom afall Morality anu Religion, deſtroy 
the aſſemtial Difference of Virtue and 
Vice, Good an Evil; and une away 
__ the: Ground, and Reaſonp ml C Oblis 
gation of all<both:diviric'zapd> human 
Laws,» and cburräditt all "our Knows, 
ledge and Experience concerning” the 
Morbꝭ of Nature aud Providence; ur 
ſhouli at leaſt ſuſpect ſuch Notions to b 
erroneous and falſe, and that their aps 
| pearing to us to bè true, may be the effett 
c of. ſore Prejudide or corrupt Judgment 
in un and therefore. ſhould be very 
cautions of givimg our Aſſent 10 them, 
aud uiſh als leaſt that after: further 
Examination theſe Motions may be 
Jound 40 have. * Truth: in them, anbdant ; 
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 Natuons\ 1d be trus, or nor to perreipe 


eee e oh be u, right 1 
za de defeuded; and therefore no wiſem 
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Bey fbould prove true, ee Thing 
Er e falſee 

Anu eng it, after all; poſſible 
1 Mind to rau fach 


de Telha of them; es hs vide E 


en well por d: Man word, I think, 


Paulhlb iu cbt World, what zende only . 


be Peace Welt os == 
as and-fupport 


el. 
i Of ibi Nature, and eee 0c 


theſe Conſequences, ] tale the follow- 
ing Spetulations of the foremention'd 
Anthor on the Neceſlity of the Actions, . 
bot God and Men; and his De- 
fenſes of it to be; which Notion I 
—_ :-. think, 
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| oppoſe fo oe Siding: Te Cots 2 
ning a real and moral Agent," Creator 
and Governor of ibe World, aui f 
Man being a rational, moral a 
accountable Creature ; and which by 

true and immediate Conſequence de- 

ftroys the very Eſſence of Virtue and 
Vie, Religion and Piety, and ober- 


throws the Cru a Q gaton of 
all the*Lg ws 1 U 1 N * 
Society YC 
Aud as 4 1 


cannot be too Ons poſed and con- 

futed; ſo the Defenſe of human Li- 
| berty of Aion, which preſuppoſes the 
Free- agency of the drome Nature, and 
on which the Nature and Diſtinction 77 
Good and Evil, all Piety and Wor- 
ſhip rouards God, Juſtice, Righteouſ- 
e neſs, 3, 
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| Thoughts with an En into 
; 45 the Origin of Good and, Evilz, and 
"OR 2 be conceives moral Good, or Virtus, 
to be nothing but che Relatian of Mens AGians to 
one another, either diftated by Reaſon, by the Pre- 
cents of Heaveng our the Commands of Phe emu 
altink according to his Duty. 116 tid; e 
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In theſe Words our. Aucher daes pat fot our 


with an Accuracy fuitable to his. great Genius; 


for Virtus and Vice, Good and Tui, in the moral 


Senſe of them, are not founded in the Nalation of 


Mens Actiuss t0- ove anetber; but autecedextly to 
any ſuch Relation, they are founded in the affen- 
tial Difference * Things, and- their EY A- 
— — 1 —— 4 ˙ 
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ments and Diſagreements, . with the 
 Teveral Circumſtances of them, and as bang, natu- 
nl Objects of every rational Agent. MM 

Suppoſing indeed Society, Mens Actions 20 


* in many Caſes have a Relation to one another; 


but this Relation is not the Origin of the Virtue 
or "Morahty of Actions, any more than the Rela- 


tion of a Cone to a Globe, or of a Square to a 
Circle, is the Origin of their different Natures. 


Mens Actions may be either good or eil, although 
they have no Relation to other Men: It will al- 
ways be virtuous and good in Men to employ and 
Improve thoſe rational Faculties which God has 
given them. To ſtudy the Works of Nature, 
and contemplate the Being and Perfections of 
God, with a ſuitable Senſe of his wiſe and good 
Providence, and of the manifold Bleſſings of Life 


which we derive: from thence, always was, and 
always will be, morally good. Temperante, So- 


Briety, and Contentment in his Condition, will al- 


Ways be a Duty and Virtue in every Man, tho' 


he were alone, and there was no other Man in 
the World: And Cato is aware that the Mora- 
lity of Mens Actions is to be extended farther 


than the Relation which they bear to each other, 
by adding, towards the Concluſion of this Letter, 
that. it conſiſts alſo in the Relation of their _ | 
tions to the Supreme Being. (p. 174.) 


Therefore, though a great part of Mens AQi- | 


ons relates to one another, conſider'd as having 


2 . and certain natural Rights, and are 
| more 


hy 
* 
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more or leſs virtuous or vicious, as they affect this 
natural Property, and bring greater or leſs Good 
or Evil to Men; and ſo, many Virtues and Vices 
are of a ſocial Nature, and have an immediate 
Reſpect to the mutual Relation of Men to each 
other, inſomuch that without ſuch a Relation, 


thoſe Virtues and Vices cou'd not be exercis'd . 
Vet nevertheleſs, the proper Origin of Virtue 


and Vice, Good and Evil, abſtractedly conſider'd 


as ſuch, is founded, not in the external Relation 
of Mens Actions, either to each other, or even 
unto God; but in the eſſential Difference of Things 
and their Circumſtances, as they relate to, or are 
Objects of a rational Nature. As Reaſon conſiſts 
in the Perception of the natural and unalterable 
Congruity and Incongruity of Things, and of 
their Circumſtances and Relations to each other; 
ſo Actions are good or evil as they are agreeable 


to Reaſon or not; or as they are reaſonable or un- 


reaſonable * And therefore thoſe Actions call'd 
Juſtice and Charity,” Obedience, &c. and their 
Contraries, have, as being moral Virtues and 


Vices, (tho! relative to others,) the ſame Foun- 
dation with other Virtues and Vices that are not 
relative; namely, the Agteeableneſs or Diſagree- 


ableneſs of them to natural Reaſon, in thoſe par · 
ticular Circumſtances in which they are exercis'd; 
which Reaſon is the Rule of their Morality ante- 
cedent to the Conſideration of Society And 
though Society, or the Relation of Men to each 
N gives Occaſion to the Exiſtence and Exer- 
B 2 | ciſe 


- 


1 

dif. of nch and ſuch 4#ions, ſo thar they! cou'd 
not be perform'd without ſuch a Relation; yet it 
phinly docs not give Exiſtence to the Morality of 
them; and the formal Ground of cheſe relative 
Actions being wirmuons or vicious is not this Rela- 
tion, (tho' that is the Ground of their being t · 
lative Actionz) but is the ſume with the Origin 
of other Virtues and Vices; namely, the internal 

Relation which they bear: to the Mind endued 
with Ren ſon; or their being eſſentially and unal- 
terably agreeable or diſagreeable to the eternal and 
immutable Principles of Truth and-Reaſor.' In 
Mort, Zufice, &c. is a relative and ſocial Virtue, 
and therefore ſuppoſes Society and Relation to 
others as neceſſary to its actual Exiſtence; but 
the Reaſon why the Action call'd Juſtice is a Vir. 
tue, is not becauſe it bears 2 particular Relation 
to other Men; but the Reaſon is (as is juſt now 
obſerv'd) becauſe it is an Action proceeding from 


rational Principles, ſuch as Reaſon dictates in he 


Preſent Circutiſtabces and Relations of Thing? 
to each other: And as the Nature and Properties 
of a Triangle are the ſame, wherher a Triangle. 
actually exiſts or not; ſo the Nature and Proper · 
ties of Juſtice, & c. are the ſame, whether any 


| Men, or Society of Men, exiſt or not: The Me>. 


rality of theſe Virtues conſiſts not in the Rela- 
tion which they bear (a pußteriori) to Society, bue 
inthe Relation which they bear (a priori) to the 
eſſential . intake ande hy COIN of: 
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To make: this Matter ſtill plainer by . 
aniple: To deprive another of his Life," or any 
Panziof his Eftate, or on the contrary, to be the 
_ Cauſe: of any great Good or Beneſit to another, 
(if Virtue and Vice proceeded merely from the 
Relation of. Mens Actions to one another) word 
| be-always' the one morally evil, the other prod; 
Vet this is not ſoz and Men can neither be truly 
ſaid to be vicioss in the one reſpeR} or virtuous 
in the other, if the Actions do not proceed from 
De liga or Choice, or acting voluntarily upon Prins 
| Ciples-of Reaſon; if Men either ignorantly, unde. 
or #navvidably,; do either the one or the 
other; or if in the former | Caſe they act with. 
Reaſon, or in the latter Caſe without Reaſon. The 
Obſervation of the Heathen Philoſopher on this 
Head deferves Conſideration: * The #nvoluntary 


“ killing of a Man, as not proceeding from Choice - 


“e and Wil, and a Power of acting ior not act. 
c ing,-is/pardon'd: But the taking away the Life | 
* of another Ne — J 90 Wee ores 
de Mortby. 

— 8. Cato ia foping this hirn 1 
Relation of Mens Actions to one another, eit her die- 
tated by Reaſon, &c. means only, that foetal Vir» 
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Society, or ſocial Relation of Men to each other; 
there wou'd be no other Fault than calling that 


by a general Name which is particular. But if 
be means either that 4 Virtue and Vice is found- | 
cd merely in the Relation of Mens Actions to 8 
one another, as dictated by Reaſon, E or as 
contrary to it, and that there is no other Virtue 
or Mice beſides, this (as I have ſhewn). is plainly 


an Error: Or if he means that Virtue and Vice 


are in the Nature of Things nothing but the con- 
ſequent Benefit or Hurt, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
ariſe ſfrom Mens mutual relative Actions; which 
Pleaſure or Pain will generally (tho'-not always) | 


follow, the former from that which is agreeable, 


the latter from that which is diſagreeable to Rea- - 


ſon; if he ſuppoſeth Virtue and Vice to conſiſt 


in this only, without regard to the Actions being 
the Reſult of the free Determination of the rati- 


onal Mind; then his Notion is ſtill more errone- 
ous; and, as I ſhall prove hereafter, is of very 
fatal Conſequence to Society, and inconſiſtent 
with the Suppoſition of the Dictates of any Rea- 
ſon, of any Precepts of Heaven, of any Duty ei- 


ther in Sovereign or Subject, er of any * Virtus or 


Vice whatſoever. 
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Epic, c. 1. p. 14. Actions i ale ken are neither goad or evil, 
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acting freely, 
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23. Cato proceeds to obſerve, that & the com- 
“ mon Light of Reaſon: has told all Mankind, 
< that there cannot be an Effect without a Cauſe, 
and that every Cauſe muſt be an Effect of ſome 
ce ſuperior Cauſe, till they come to the laſt of all, 
which can be no otherwiſe than ſelf- exiſtent; 
that is, muſt have exiſted nn all Eternity. 
GP. 169.) 8 
All this is very right, excepting. ak that Self 
exiſtence and Eternal-exifience are not the ſame, as 
they are here ſuppos'd to be: For Selfexiſtence re- 
lates to Cauſality, and eternal Exiſtence relates 
to Duration of Exiſtence. To be ſeHHexiſtent, is 
evidently the ſame as to exiſt neceſſarily, by Ne- 
ceſity of Nature abſolutely, without any Cauſe - 


r Original; it is to have no Cauſe of Exiſtence 
by a N Conſequence of neceſſary or Self-exiſtence, 
is Eternity of Exiſtence z,, but mere Eternity of 


Exiſtence does not, I think, infer neceſſary or 
 Self-exiftence. Suppoſing that God, as having 
eternal Power and Will, cou'd or did eternally 
act, or produce Beings, theſe Beings, tho erer. 
nal, wou d not be ſelf-exiſient. Butt 
3. Cato goes on to conſider the Actions or Ef. 
fects of the firſt ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe, or God, and 
ſays, “ Some think that he muſt act from the 
« Neceſſity of his own Nature: For ſince his Be- 
60 ing is neceſſary, they think that his Vu and 
« Arrributes (which are Parts of his Being, eſ- 
« ſential to it, and inſeparable from it) and con- 
+ {equenaly his Actions, which are the Reſults of 


/ ( that 


« 8 5 
1 4 cba Eb ad ef thoſe Airbus, alt be 

„ een .“ (p. 170 Ai nom 
[I chis and what Glos (which: 1. dul alle 
, conſider) did not appear to be the real Sentiment 
of this Writer, I ſhould diſmiſs ir (with the ab- 
ſund Sytem of the Materialifts, which he men- 
tions and gives up) without taking any notice of 
it: For certainly nothing can be more unreaſona- 
ble and abſurd, than what is here propoſed, _ 
—— at large defended, by this Author. 

© That a naceſſarily-exiſtent Being muſt act 40 
ferity is no Conſequence; and: there is no Con- 
nection at all between the Neceffity of God's Ex- 
sftence, which is ub Act, and the Neceſſity of his 
Aftions : And the true Conſequence of ſuch a 
Suppoſition is, that he does not act at all; and 
ſo the Suppoſition is a Contradiction in Terms. 
Neceſſity is contradiftory to Agency, which latter 
always ſuppoſerh Will ind Ghoice in 'the Agent, 
otherwiſe he is no Agent, but is merely paſſive; 
and the Conſcquence of this is, that what Cato 
calls the Actions of God, wou'd be no Aions, and 
God 10 Cauſe, but all wow: be Efef, without 
any original Cauſe at all, directly contrary to his 
own: Maxim; that there cannot be an 3 ded with- 
out a Cane. 
_ ** Secondly, it wou'd hence alſo follow, that 
whereas Cato ſays, and very truly, that every Cauſe 

muſt be an Effect of ſome ſuperior Cauſe, till we 
come to one which is ſelf-exiſtent ; it wou'd, I ſay, 
| follow, in direct Contradiction to his own juſt - 
1 : 2 


1 0 


reaſoning,” that, if God acted * or from 
the Neceſſity of his Nature; 7. e. if his Actions 
were as neceſſary as his Nature, all the Effects 
or Beings produc'd or reſulting from this Nece/- 
ſity, would be neceſſarily- exiſtent; and ſo every 
thing would be equally neceſſarily-exiſtent; and 
conſequently there would not be any one ſuperior 
or /elf-exiſtent Cauſe z which Cato himſelf ſees and 
owns is contrary to the common Light of Reaſon. 
He is ſo ſenſible that God cannot be an Agent or 
proper Cauſe of any Thing, cannot be ſaid to 
act without Will, that he is forc'd expreſlly to 
allow that God has Vill with other Attributes, 
and that his Actions are the Reſults of his Will and 
of thoſe. Attributes : But then he argues, that be- 
cauſe his Being is neceſſary, his Will, &c. (which 
are Parts of his Being, &c.) and conſequently his 
Actions which are Reſults of that Will, Se. muſt 

be neceſſary too; than which there never was a 
greater or a weaker Fallacy offered by a Man of 
Senſe. The Fallacy lies in the Word Weceſſary. 
The Being of . God (Cato argues) is neceſſary, i. e. 
he means neceſſarily or ſelfrexiſtent. Very well, 

what then? therefore bis Will and other Attri- 
butes, which are eſſential to bis Being, are neceſſary, 
i. e. again neceſſarily or ſelfrexiſtent; true, and 
what then? therefore the Actions, which are Re 
ſults of that Will, muſt be neceſſary too, i. e. accord- 
ing to this Argument, neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtent : 
This, if any thing, is the Conſequence; and, as 1 
— already obſery 'd, is the true Reſult of his 
5 C Notion, 
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" Notion, which makes all things equally neceſſary 


or ſelfrexiſtent, which he himſelf owns is the great- 


eſt Abſurdity; and therefore, had he been aware of 
the Fallacy, which he here offers, he muſt have 
been aſhamed of ir. For not to take notice of 
the groſs and improper way of his calling the A- 


_ tributes of God (which are every one Attributes, 


not of a Part, but of rhe whole divine Being) 
Parts of his Being, how cou'd ſo acute a man as 


our Author think it to follow, that becauſe rhe 


Will of God is neceſſarily-exiſtent, the Actions re- 
fulring from it are neceſſary ? than which there 


. cannot be a more ſelf-evident Contradiction. It 


is the ſame as to ſay, that becauſe God is noceſſarily 
endued with Vill, therefore he has 20 Will at all. 

The very Suppoſition of God acting by his 
Will makes his Actions voluntary, not neceſſary; 


and Cato's Argument makes Neceſſity and Will, 


which are oppoſite and contrary in their Natures, 
to be one and the ſame, than which nothing 
ean be more abſurd. Surely it is one thing to 


ſay that God's Will is neceſſary, i. e. neceſſarily or 


felf-exiftent, and another thing very different to 
ſay, that his Actions reſulting from his Will are 
neceſſary, i. e. do not reſult from his Will, but 
from the Neceſſiy of his Nature, which is an 
evident Self. contradiction. If Cato had under- 
ſtood the Word neceſſary in one uniform Senſe, 
and had meant by the Actions being neceſſary, the 
fame as the divine Nature being neceſſary, then he 
cou'd not have avoided way the * to 

be 


* 


be, that all things are /e/f-exiftent alike : But to mean 
by neceſſary, as apply d to God's Being and Attributes 
one Thing, (i. e. not Neceſſity of Action or Ef- 
fect, but of Ae only without Cauſe) and as 
apply d to the Actions of God a quite different 
3 (i. e. Neceſſity of Action or Effect pro- 

ceeding from a Cauſe) and then to argue conſe- 
quentially from the one to the other, is a Fallacy 
not becoming a ſerious Man in a ſerious Argu- 
ment, and therefore I ſhall conclude was not de- 
ſignedly, but unknowingly offered. 

To proceed; our Author adds, as another Argu- | 
ment for the Neceffty of God's Actions, that he 
« cannot conceive how a Being, who has the Prin- 
„ ciples and Cauſes of all Things within itſelf, 
* couldexift without having ſeen every Thing in- 
cc tuitively from all Eternity, which muſt have ex- 
ce cluded Choice and Preference in his Actions, which 
« implies Doubt and Deliberation.” (p. 170.) He 


ſubjoins to this Purpoſe in the laſt Paragraph of 


this Letter; © He (viz. God) fees all Things at 
„ one View, and nothing can happen without 
cc his Leave and Permiſſion, and without his giv- 

“ ing Power enough to have it effected. (p. 174.) 
That God, as having the Principles and Cauſes 
of all Things within himſelf, muſt ſee every Thing 
intuitively from all Eternity, is, F grant, very 
true; bur as Intuition does not imply Action, 
and is not the efficient Cauſe of Action, ſo how jr 
excludes Choice and Preference in God's Actions I 
n ſee. Had Intuition, which is neteſſary, 
GA wply d 
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imply'd Action, the Conſequence would be that 
all poſible Things which God had in View, mult 
have exiſted at once, and from all Eternity; which 
no one is ſo weak as to affirm to be fact. Con- 
trary therefore to Cato's Reaſoning I think the 
Truth to be, that God, ſeeing all things from 
Eternity, ſaw, amongſt the infinite Poſſibilities 
of Things, infinite Variety of Things and Circum- 
ſtances of Things, perfectly equal in themſelves; 
and having within himſelf infinite Power, and 
Fill to exert that Power into Action, as he will d, 
and when he wild; he freely choſe one Syſtem 
rather than another, and at one Time rather 
than another. That God ſhould create juſt 
ſuch a particular Quantity of Matter, and no 
more; and ſuch a Number of Planets, Comets and 

N d Stars, and no more; and at one particular 
Time, and in one particular Place, rather than an- 
other; and that their Orbits, Diſtance and gravi- 
tating Powers ſhould be juſt what they are, and 
no other: Nay, that God ſhould place equa! 
Quantities of Matter in equal Forms here rather 
... Thanzhere; that he ſhouid cauſe the Propagation of 
Mankind to come from two only, rather than 
more, and in a different way from many other 
living Creatures: that he ſhould create ſo, great a 
Variety of Species of Things, as ſuppoſe of Birds, 
Fiſhes, Horſes, Dogs, Fruit, &c. with a thouſand 
Things of like Nature, and which. are indifferent 
as to Time, Number, Manner and Place, can be 
rationally deduced from no other Principle but 
Choice 


Choice and Mils. That all theſe Things ſhould 
be neceſſary, and could not poſſibly have been other- 
wiſe, is very abſurd to affirm: for Neceſſity has 
plainly no Relation to Time, Number, or Place; 
whatever is neceſſary at all, is equally neceſſary 
in all Time, in all Numbers, in all Place. 

If Neceſſity therefore was the principle of God's 
Actions, it muſt have produced all poſſible Things 
in all poſſible Time; and then, ſince God's 
Knowledge and Power are eternal and infinite, 
the Effects neceſſarily proceeding from them muſt 
be eternal and infinite. To ſuppoſe Matter to ex- 
iſt neceſarily,' is to ſuppoſe it to be neceſſarily 
eternal and infinite, which is abſurd. For nothing 
is more evident than that there cou'd be no Ne- 
ceſſity for Matter to exiſt at one Time and not at 
another, in one Place and not in another; and 
therefore if its Exiſtence was at all neceſſary, it 
muſt be neceſſary in all Time, and in all Place, 
i. e. muſt be neceſſarily eternal and infinite But 
it is evident that its Exiſtence was not neceſſary 
in all Time (for we can conceive it to exiſt at a 

particular Time, and even not to exiſt at all, 
without a Contradiction, which we could not 
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* Tt is every whit as abſurd to ſuppoſe the Works of God's 
Creation to be the Effects of Neceſſity, as it would be to ſup- 
poſe the Effects of humane Art to be neceſſary; as abſurd as to 
ſay, that a Howſe, or Bed is made, or an Harp is tun d by Fate 
or Neceſſity, as Alex, Aphrodiſacs puts the Caſes. Lid gun areror, 
rA dure, xs The xAvko xab'tjpaguirio Me rere 1 The 
 Alpay ge as nab zh ffuile, De Fato p. 2332 
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duo, if its Exiſtence was neceſſury) nor in all 
Place (for we can not only conceive it not to be 
in all Place, but in Fact know certainly that it 
is not) and therefore it was Plainly not neceſſary at 
any Time, and in any Place, 1.6. it was not at all 
neceſſary, | 
Again, another Argument chat Matter muſt be 
neceſſarily infinite, if it is at all neceſſary, may be 
deduced from the Nature of Power Operating 
Power, if not hinder'd or limited by a ſuperior 
Power ot by Will, will exert all its Force; but 
God's Power being ommpotent, no ſuperior Pow- 
er can hinder or limit the Force of itz and there- 
fore either the Force and Operations of it are not 
limited at all, 5. e. = eee or 
they are limited by his Fill. 
Again; as Limitation of Power in Actions is a 
Conſequence of Will and free Agency, To Va- 
riety is a Conſequence of this Limitation; if the 
Exiſtence of Matter was neceſſary, as it would 
be fas I have proved) neceſſarily infinite; fo in 
Conſequence of this Infinity it would be uni- 
form and invariable, without any Difformity or 
Variety whatſoever, even in fo mach as a Mode 
or Circumſtance of Exiſtence: No one Part of 
Matter could have different Qualities from an- 
other, nor could there be any Diftinftion in the 
Nature of Things; and therefore it is unqueſtion- 
ably true and certain that it is God's Choice and 
Mill that limits the Exertion of his Power, and 
© Things into their ſeveral Kinds by 
diſtinet 


We 


(#5). 
iftind' Qualities and Modes of Exiltende, and 
determines the particular Time, and Place, and 
Number of them: And the great Variety of 


Things, and of their Properties, and the appa- 


rent arbitrary Diſpoſition of them, is ſuch a De- 
monſtration of their being the Effects of a wile 
and powerful Froes· agent; that to ſuppoſe every 
Thing to be the Effe& of Neceſſizy, is to ſup» 
poſe the Operations of Nec/ity to he the lame as 
the Operations of Will; and Things to be pro- 
duced and ordered in the lame various and arbi- 
trary Manner by Neefiny as by Will; and fo is to 
confound the Diſtinction of Things ahe molt op- 
poſite that can be in N ature, and to make Meaſiiy 
and Will one and the ſame. Cato mult therefore 
have ſaid that there could not be any thing more 
or leſs exiſting, than actually does — that no- 
n en polkbipho otherwiſe chan it: iss 


perties of Things; that there is not nor can 
poſſibly be any determinate Quantity of Mat- 
ter, or determinate Place or Duration af the 
Exiſtence of it; that it is impoſſible for God 
to create two Pieces of Matter of equal Qan- 
tity and Form, as ſuppoſe two Cakes, or two 
Globes of an Inch Diameter (ir being evident that 
being of the ſame Form and Quantity, chere can 
be no | Nereffity why one ſhould exiſt bore” or 
there or any where, rather than the other) and a 
thouſand other Abſurdities AG do all che 
bude and Reaſon of Mankind, Ci Ji a 
„ affirm 4 


4 


3 (16 ) 
affirm'd and held; or elſe acknowledged that God 
created all Things by the free Determination of 
his Vill by the * e of = 8 
into Action. 4 
But now if, upon the-Uyilothts' of Will * 
free Aency in God, the Reaſon be ask'd why 
God thoſe one Scheme of Creation rather than 
another (ſuppoſing, as hath been proved, another 
could poſſibly exiſt) it is eaſily anſwered; that | 
the Reaſon was either becauſe it was the beſt, or 
as good as any other amongſt the infinite Variety 
of poſlible Syſtems which he had in his View: 
And God, as Cato obſerves, having all Things in 
bis View at once, need not doubt (which always 
ſuppoſes Imperfection of Knowledge) which of 
(ſuppoſe) equally good Syſtems to chooſe; and if 
one was the be: Syſtem, he could not doubt or 
deliberate in the Choice or Preference of it: and 
its being the Jef, tho' it is a Reaſon why God 
would infallibly chooſe it, is none at all why he 
could not choofe it, or why it is neceſſary; the 
being be, no way excluding Will and Choice x. 
Suppoſing a Wili in God (as Cato does allow) 
what Reaſon can there be why, by that 7/711, 
God, the beſt Being, ſhould not chooſe what is 
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Seneca, ſpeaking of God and the fix d Laws of his Provi- 

| Hence, fays, Liceat illi hodieque decernere & ex ea lege Fato- 
rum aliquid derogare; an majeſtatis diminutio fit, & confeſſio 
erroris mutanda feciſſe: neceſſe eſt enim ei eadem placere, cui 
niſi opcima placere non poſſunt, nec ob hoc minus liber & po- 
Jews HM, ipſe ęnim eſt ä ſua, Quarſt. N a TM 


F 
zeß? on the contrary, ſuppoſing God to be en- 
dued with Will, he will infallibly always apply it 
to the Choice and Preference of what is beſt. 80 
weak and wholly deſtitute of Truth is every Part 
of Cato's Argument. ” 8 
But Cato argues againſt Choice in God, as im- 
plying Doubt and Deliberation: In which he is 
allo. miſtaken; for the Reaſon why God can- 
not doubt or deliberate is, not that he hath no 
Will or Choice, but becauſe his Knowledge and 
Wiſdom is abſolutely. perfect and unerring: And 
tho* Choice does not imply Doubt and Delibera- 
tion, yet on the other hand it is true that Doubt 
and * Deliberation do imply Choice, and ſo this 
is an Argument that Men are endued with Choice 
and voluntary Agency, which quite deſtroys the 
Scheme of Neceſſi ty. ** | LIN > 
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V Ag all Deliberation and Conſultation about our Actions would 
be abſurd and ridiculous, if they were not in our own Power; 
fo is it, if poſſible, more abſurd to wo done we are by 
Nature} neceſſarily endued with a Power of Deliberation and Con- 
ſultation, and neceſſarily deliberate and conſult about Things in 
which we have no Choice or can act voluntarily, © Wherefore 
(as Alex. Aphrodiſius obſerves) „we never deliberate about 
Things in Zternity, nor about Things confeſſedly neceſſary; nor 
*« about Things, which, tho' not neceſſary, are yet in the 
« Power of others only; nor yet about Things done by our 
e ſelves, which are-paſt: but we deliberate about thoſe Things 
« only, which are and will be in qur own Power to do. ; 
Al Todro, dre Tip), rd, dle BobMevopuida, Yrs Tips THY d 
en pan Viren, i Ke M Tio dre gUν,ꝭlmnosdes . GAN 
0} T1 eh dhe poi Tpaxray HτιEεhhLD N,“ JN, GR b 
RrAwipodes n rl fed THY d Yair ri rp rotoibun, aul fi 
r. De fat. p. 55, 56. | | vey 
I _ IT muft 


1 (38) 
I muſt} farther take notice that our Author; 
whilſt he is arguing againſt the voluntary Agency 
of God, directly maintains it in ſaying, that no- 
thing can happen without Gods Leave and Permiſſion, 
which is very abſurd upon the Suppoſition of all 


Thhings being from Neceſſity; If they are necgſſury 


they are independent of any Leave or Permiſſion of 
God, and God can no more hinder their Exiſtence. 


and Effects, than bis own Exiſtence and therefore 


the ſuppoſing Things and their Effects to exiſt by 
God's Leave and Permiſſion, is ſaying they exiſt 
by his Choice and Fill, as plain as can be ex- 
preſs'd in Words, and 4. D herdin contradiets 
himſelt. 

Another Argument 8 is und fon ehic Ne- 


ceſſity of God's Actions is, that all his Actious muſt 5 


be inflantaneous Emanations of bimſelf; (p. 174.) 
which, I grant, is true, if they are neceſſary, but 
not berwiſe; ; and whether they are neceſſary or 
not is the Queſtion: but however our Author 


might eaſily perceive the Conſequence of his Ar- 


gument to be, that all Things are eternal: And 


another unhappy Conſequence is, that Neceſſity 
being one and the ſame in every Thing, all hu- 


mane Actions mult alſo (if neceſſary) be inſtanta- 


neous; and Neceſſity mult as much exclude Doubt, 
and Deliberation, and Suſpenſion in Men, as in God. 
And therefore if Men can doubt, deliberate, . and 


ſuſpend (as Cato would not, I ſuppoſe, deny) it 


mult proceed from Will, not Neceſſity. If Neceſ- 
fit could cauſe nn in Men, ir would in 


3 0 God 


N 
2 
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Cod alſo; and it is not fafficient to ſay, that 
Men's /mperfet# Knowledge is the neceſſary Caufe 
of their Dehiberation and Suſpenſion of Action; for 


tho the Senſe of their imperfe&t Knowledge makes 
them deliberate and - ſuſpend many Actions, yet 


they can equally ſuſpend where they have the 
cleareſt and moſt perfect Knowledge. Bur where- 


ever Neceſſity operates, there is no Suſpenſion; 55 
there is no Suſpenſion of Rays iſſuing from the 


Sun, or in a Balance, whether it ſhould move 
when a Weight is in one of the Scales; or in the 
Pulſe and Heart whether they ſhould beat; or 
of any of the Effects of natural and neceſſary 
Cauſes: And Life and Iutelligonce can alter nor 


thing in the Caſe, for unleſs there is Will in this 


Life and Intelligence, Neceſſity muſt operate 
equally in Things wats or "withour er and *. 
. 


4. Cato cond bor 8 how Reaſon 


% and Niſdom can be analogous in God to what 
« are call'd by the fame Names in Men: For 
« Judgment in chem, as far as it regards their 
e gown voluntary Operations, is only the Balance 
c“ of the Conventences or Inconveniences which 
« will reſult from their own or others Thoughts 


_  « and Actions, as they have Relation to Beings | 


« or Events out of their Power, and which de- 
ec pend upon other Cauſes: Bar if a Being can 
« have no Cauſes without itſelf, but produces 
every Thing by its own Energy and Power, 
* ** all Things at once and cannot err, as Men 
„ “ may, 


(20 ) 
+ may, nor conſequently deliberate and debate 
< with itſelf; he thinks it muſt act ſingly, and in 
& one way only and where there is no Choice, 
< or which is the ſame Thing, but one Choice, 
© he conceives there is always Neat. 1 . 
170, 171. 
Anſw. Reaſon and Fudgment i in Ged and in Men 5 
are not different in Kind or in Nature; if they 


were, then what is moſt contradictory to our = 


Ideas, might be true or agreeable to 55 divine 
Reaſonz then #wo and two may not be equal to 
Four in God's Judgment; and that which. to hu- 
mane Reaſon is the plaineſt and greateſt Abſur- 
dity, Impoſſibility, or Enormity, may, to theRea- 
ſon of God, be true, poſſible, and right; which 
Suppoſition deſtroys the Foundation of all Reaſon, 
Truth and Right amongſt Men: They do not 
therefore differ in Nature or Kind, but only in 
Degrees of Perfection. The Reaſon and Wiſdom 
of God is founded on clear, infallible and perfe& 
Knowledge; but that of Men upon confus'd, 
fallible and imperfe& Apprehenſions of Things. 
Wiſdom and Judgment, whether in God or Men, 
ſo far as they regard Aions, is the Knowledge 
and Application of Means proper and effeQual to 
obtain the Ends intended by them: God, know- 
ing the Natures and Powers of all Things, cannor 
err in his Judgment, and in effecting his Ends; 
as Knowicdes being erroneous and very im- 
perfect, makes them often err in their Uſe and Ap- 
” Fong of Means, and in effecting the Ends they 
| aim 
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aim at. But as, no Doubt, in the Ne of 
Things, ſeveral Means are equally effectual to 
produce the ſame End; God, who ſees all 
Things, chooſerh out of this Variety Which he 
pleaſes: And Men alſo, who in many Caſes fee 
that ſeveral Means are equally and certainly effec- 
tual to certain Ends, chooſe to make uſe of which 
they pleaſe. 'The Conſciouſneſs of their imper- 
fett Knowledge makes them, it may be, delibe- 
fore they chooſe (which is otherwiſe in God 
Knowledge is perfect) but the Choice and 
following is nevertheleſs free, whether 
it be with or without Deliberation. : 
+ Secondly, God's acting uniformly, doing al- 
ways what. is good or beſt, is exactly all one whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe him to act neceſſarily or freely, 
and fo can be no Argument for Neceſſity. 
A Mind endued with perfect Freedom, which 
conſiſts in having a perfect Knowledge of the 
eternal and immutable Relations and Difference of 
Things, and an unbiaſſed or unreſtrain'd Power 
of Action upon ſuch a Knowledge, will always 
as invariably a one Way, 1. e. always do what 
is right and good, and beſt in the whole, as if it 
was impell'd by Neceſfity. The Agreeableneſs of 
ſome Things to Reaſon will always as infallibly 
induce God to prefer and chooſe them, and the 
Diſagreeableneſs of other Things, to reject and re- 
fuſe theſe, as if Neceſſity was the Cauſe. of all his 
Actions. As Seneca (noted above p. 13.) well 
2 God's. * always pleas d with, and 
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doing what is beſt, is no Argument that he is 
therefore le/5 a Free- agent. If Men had the ſame 


Perfection of Knowledge and Power that God 
has, their Actions, proceeding from their Will, 


would be as invariable and uniform as God's are; 


and as much in one Way of moral Goodnels, 
as if Neceſſity impell'd them to act. The Rea- 
ſon is; becauſe a rational Mind cannot be equally 


or indiſferentiy inclin'd to all different Things; 


Vertue and Vice, Good and Evil, which are op- 
poſite in their Natures, and the one eſſentially 
agreeable to Reaſon, the other effentially dit- 
agreeable to it, cannot appear equally eligible to a 


Mind endued with Rea/on; and therefore the 


Mind, if not-impos'd upon, will certainly always 
chooſe the one, and reject che other: And tis cer» 
tain that in this Reſpect, the more uniformly 


Men act, with the more Freedom they do act; 
and the leſs uniformly, with the leſs Freedom; 


becauſe they act with the leſs clear and ſteddy 
Perception of the eſſential Difference of Good 


and Evil. Every Vice darkens the Mind, and 


proportionably takes away its Freedom and Power 


of exerting into good Actions, as it deprives it 
of the Senſe of the Difference of Good and Evil. 
Where the Mind is balanced with an equally | 


clear Perception of the Nature of Good and 


Evil, of the Agreeableneſs of the one to a ratio- 
nal Mind, and of the Diſagreeableneſs of the 


other, having withal a Power of Action, and 


n 3 by nothing to either fide but by 


the 


r r of , 3 . 2A 
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the Nature of the Things themſelves ; here is a 
State of perfect Freedom, and in this State the 
Mind will always uniformly chooſe by its ill 
(as uniformly as if impell'd by Neceſſity) that 
which is right and good, and agreeable to Truth 
and Reaſon. But if the Perception of the Nature 
and Agreeableneſs of Vertue, and of the Nature and 
Diſagreeableneſs of Vice is diminiſhed in any Pro- 
portion, in the ſame Proportion the Mind is biaſſed, 
and acts leſs freely in chooſing the one and refuſing 
the other. It is a great Miſtake to think that Free- 
dom of Action conſiſts in the Mind's being of itſelf _ 
indifferently inclin'd to Vertue and Vice, Good and 
Evil: Since theſe are different in their Natures, and 
the one eſſentially agreeable, the other eſſentially 
difagreeable to Reaſon; it is impoſſible that arati- 
onal Mind, under a clear Perception of this Diffe- 
rence, ſhould be equally affected towards both of 
them, and be indifferently diſpoſed ro chooſe the 
one or the other. Moral Freedom therefore 
does not conſiſt ina Power of doing contrary Adi- 
ons with the ſame Indifference, but in the Nature 
of Things it conſiſts in being endued with Rea- 
ſon and the Perception of the Difference of Good 
and Evil, and in Conſequence of that Reaſon 
having a Power of chooſing and doing either the 
one or the other; which Power is greater or leſs 
in Proportion to the clear, regular, and uninterrup- 
ted, or to the weak, decay'd and diſordered Senſe 
with which the Mind is poſſeſſed concerning 
them; 'fo that we may either conceive the Mind 


(thro 


(44) 
(thro' Love and "REP Endeavours) ſo well diſpos'd;: 
and to have ſuch a clear and ſtrong Senſe. of the 
moral Difference of Things; as regularly and with 
great Conſtancy to chooſe and perform Works 
of Vertue and Goodneſs : Or on the other Hand, 
we may conceive the Mind (thro' exceſſive Care- 
leſſneſe, natural Ignorance, vicious Habits, or diſ- 
ordered Imaginations) to be by Degrees ſo cor? 
rupted and depraved in its Senſe of Good and 
Evil, as to act with little or no Freedom, either 
in doing the one or the other, being almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily impelled by ſuch Motives as excite the 
Appetites and Paſſiens. In Actions reſulting from 


Minds thus diſpoſed we may ſee ſomething like 


Neceſity. But in this Caſe the Mind is not in a 
natura State, is enſlav'd thro Accident or its own 
Fault, and may be recovered to a State of Na- 
ture and Freedom again, by being reſtored to its 
Underſtanding, and the right Uſe of its Reaſon. 
The Words of the renowned Platoniſt Plotinus 


are very obſervable on this Head. 


The Soul obtains a greater Power 1 its 
1 9 as it becomes more good, and a leſs 
5 7 
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„ 
di as it grows more evil. For either yielding; to 
rhe Conftiturionnof the Body, it is compellex 
e unto Luſt or Anger; or it acts meaniy in a 
te State of Poverty, or inſblentiy, if rich, or t 


*% #annically, if is Power,” But the Soul that is of a 
% gobd Nature, if in che very ſame Cireumſtances, 


«refifts and overcomes (the Temptations of) 
te them, and changeth them rather than is chang: 
46 ed by them. When therefore the Soul, 
&: ſuffering a Change from external Means, exerts 
& jtſelf, and does any thing, being led as it were 
& by a blind Impulſe, we cannot ſay that either 


the Action or Diſpoſition of it is free: And ſo 
in like manner, when of itſelf becoming 


<«. worſe, it no longer makes uſe of the right and 
ce e, Principles of Action. But when its 

© 6w# Reaſon is che pure and active governing 
« Principle that. moves. it ro act, this Exertlon 
alone is that which we can.fay i is in our own 
0. * Power and voluntary 3. and this f is onr own Ac- 
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(26) 
ce pulſe, but from the internal-Motion of the au- 
* corrupted Soul itſelf, from the primary, pre- 
<« ſiding and governing Principle of it: And not 
<« Ignorance, or overcome by the Violence of its 

by Luſts, which drag and draw it, and make 


„ every thing we do to become not properly 


« Action but Paſſion.” And to the ſame; Pur- 
poſe Simplicius ſays; © When. the rational Soul 

« pives itſelf up to the Body, and to unreaſon- 
ce able and corporeal Paſſions, it is moved (as it 
« were) by mechanical Impulſe, and its Moti- 
cc ons are not free and in its own Power : But 
„ when it acts according to its own Nature, 
« then it is moved by an inward ſelf-moving 
<« Principle, freely and of its own Accord, and 


< is indiſputably endued with free Will.“ Again; 
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& We ought not in all Caſes to judge of our Li- 
<« 'berty and Freedom of Action, by our having a 
4 Power of doing (indifferently) contrary 
Things: for thoſe Minds which are always in- 
_ © clin'd to and chooſe that which is good, do ne- 
* yertheleſs freely chooſe it; this Choice is not 
fore de and they perſevere always in that which 
is good, without being drawn aſide unto Evil. 
And thus our Minds, if they have good Diſ- 
6 poſitions, defire that which is good, if evil 
© ones,” that which is evil. By taking care allo 
they return from Wickedneſs unto: Vertue, 
and by Neglect they fall from Vertue into 
Vice; and do both by their own ma free Choice, 
o not by Neceſſity. _ 

Towards the Concluſion of this Letter (p. 
173.) Cato very juſtly and ingeniouſly taxes the 
_ Cheats and Impoſtures which have been introduced 
into Religion, and with a reaſonable Indignation 
cenſures the Rogueries and Per ſecutions proceeding 
from them: but then all this is ſaid with a very 
ill Grace by one who is arguing for all Actions 
being the Reſults of Neceſſity z according to which 
Argument, all theſe Cheats, and Forgeries, and the 
| Miſchiefs and Perſecutions ingrafted on, and- 
ſupported by them, are not culpable, becauſe 
neceſſaryz and are in reality no more Rogueries, 
or can juſtly be complain'd on, than the Miſchief 
and Devaſtations caus'd by Storms and Tempeſis, 
Hundations, Earthquakes, Fire or Plague, or any of 
thoſe Wererial Inſtruments by which humane 


E - Miſeries 


(28) 
Miſeries are effected, can be callid riesʒ 


they being, as theſe are, according 10:Cato's 
Scheme, the natural and neceſſary Effects of vatu- 


ral and neceſſury Cauſes: And all the Maliguity' * 


Men muſt at laſt be ſuppoſed by this Hypotheſiy 
to be not a' moral, but a natural Evil only, and 
mult centre at laſt in the-Malignity of MG Aer 
Nature necęſſarily producing it. 

To this Purpoſe Hieracles e * 5 
v We will not ſay that our Purpoſes of Juſ- 

« rice, and our Judgments and Deſires pro- 
&« ceed from an over · ruling Neceſity, for | if 


te fo, we ſhould not impute Virtue and Vice 
« to ourſelves, but to That ' Neceſſity.” © And 


Plotinus ſays, that the Conſequenee of the No- 
tion of Neceſſity is T, te attribute to God 'the 
Commiſſion of all Evil. And Qrigen in Euſebius ſays; 
that the * Maintainers of ithis Doctrins of Ne- 
ceſſity do | abſolve 1 pry all Manner ago Gras 
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nue by them, and mate d u, e 
all the Evil and Wickedneſs of the World. | 
And Euſebius & himſelf inſiſts upon this Sans 
ment at large; viz. that the Aſſertors of the Ne 
ceſſity'of humane Actions are guilty of Impiety; 
becauſe this Doctrine, ſuppoſing Men to do n+ 
thing of their own free Choice, abſofves them from tha 
Guilt of all their Mictedneſs, and chargeth Providence” 
with it, making it, under the Name of Neceſſity 
and Fate, to be the Gauſe of all tbe Filthineſs ani 
Enormities, the Cruelty and Murders which: ate 
committed by Men. And conchudes that this Noe 
tion: makes God. and no one elſe the Author of a 
Bui and that Max cannot juſtly be charged with 
Sit, but only God that made him. '2 

To conclude; according to Cato's Scheme of 
Neceſſity; that Malignity, that moral Malignity; 
which he calls Roguery, and which he is appre- 
henſive - prevails. ſtrongly in humane Nature, 
could not poſhbly exiſt. For if God (as he 
Wy er- is 00's and FI Goodneſs rey 
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Wit, not doch Mis Will and Choice, ' W 

the Neceſſity of his Nature; then it will follow, 

that as Neceſſity (if that alone is the Cauſe of all 
Things) cannot produce any Effect that is not | 
in the Cauſe whence it proceeds, ſo conſequently 
God being neceſſarily good, without Will or | 
Choice, all Things proceeding from him by the | 
ſame Neceſſity by which be exiſts, will be neceſſa-" 

rily in like Manner good alſo: And as there is no 

| Evil, whether moral" or natural, in God, fo 

Fi there can be none in the Beings neceſſarily deriv- 

ed from him; and no Account of the Difference 

. and Exiſtence of Good and Evil. (whether natu- 

\'F ral or moral) can ever be given er ee ge 


b | theſis of Neceſſity *. 
= But on the other Hand, Gappoſing Goodneſs to 


be the Reſult of the perfect Rectitude of God's 
Ni, chen there is plainly a phyſical Poſſibility 
3 of the Exiſtence of Evil; and ſuppoſing Things 
| do be produc'd not from the Neceſſity of the di- 
F vine Nature, but from the Will and Free- agency 
_— of God; then it will alſo follow that ſince God 
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— quid eſſe, Fatum velint. Veen, S, 
| | Ted non eſſet cauſa malorum. An vero animam malignam ? 
led demum a malitia aihil boni fieri poteſt; & Fato dicuntur 
etiam bona provenire, dicent fortaſſe mixtam quandam eſſe 
| ſubſtantiam at qui fieri poteft, ut unum & idem quid malitia 
mul & bonitate fit præditum, intemperantiamque & caſtitatem 
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dem. . In Cr 7. P. 204. | 


cannot 
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than 1 in his Wi ul 3. and conſequently a great er Po- 
fibiliry of Evil: And fince farther upon the Sup: 


| produce all poſſible Variety of Beings, and ue 
them with all poſſible Virier and — of 


Good and Evil that is in human. Nature 2 


(60319) 


cannot produce by his Will Beings equally per- 


fe& with himſelf, there muſt be in the il of 


every Being produc'd by him, a leſs Rectitude 


Perfection, the leaſt perfect Beings will have the 
leaſt Perfection of Vill and greateſt Poſſibility of 
doing Evil; and from the Uſe of this Vi and 
Actions reſulting from ir, confider'd with the 
Circumſtances of this preſent State, all the moral 
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N this Leatet we Ars 164 t at Go 
and Evil are Objetts of Cod 
which alone can conflitucs Fight or 
Wrong *. 

In this Obſervation Cato hew'd 
that he had either a ſtrange Head, or a ſtrange In- 
clination to runcoun the common Reaſon of 
Things. The Action of God procceding upon the 
Ideas of Right and M rom, he will have to be ne- 
ceſſary tho they are truly, as T have ſhewn at large, 
the Reſults of his Choi and Will. But here he 
will have the Ideas and Nature of Right and 
Wrong, which are truly neceſſary, to be Objects 
of his Vill; meaning, as he explains himſelf, 
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that God's t alone conßitates the Nature of 
Right and Wrong; the Conſequence of which 
is (and which Conſequence be inſinuates) that 
they are not of a fix d and immutable, but of an 
uncertain and changeable Nature; that there is 
no eſſential Difference between them, and what 
we eſteem Right or Wrong, may be otherwiſe 
with God: And ſo, that God's Actions may be 
rigbt and juſt, tho' contrary to our cleareſt Notis 
ons of Juſtice and Equity: Which Opinion is not 
only very abſurd in itſelf, but of dangerous and 
fatal Conſequence, as making the Nature and 
Difference of Vertue and Vice, Good and Evil, 
precarious, uncertain and mutable. But beſides, 
all this while Cato did not conſider, that: tho the 
Notion of God's Will being the only Ground of 
Right and Wrong does (as he intends it) confound 
the Diſtinction of Vertue and Vice, Good and 
Evil; yet hi: Notion of God's Nil Werne 
futes and oyerthrows the Conſequences he would 
draw from the Suppoſition of its conſtituting 
Right or Wrong. For when he ſays God's Will 
alone conflitutes Right or "Wrong, he really means 
in Contradiction to his own Words; that their 
Natures reſult not from God's Vill, as chax ſig- 
nifies Choice, but from his 31h" as it ſigniſies 
really in Oppoſition to M,  Nereſſty . And 
thence he might ſee; that Whatever reſults from 
God by Neteſfty, cannot be different in God 
from what it is in Beings produc'd neceſſarily by 


md where the Effect is nereſfary,” it "i 
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firſt in the Cauſez and ſo contrary to his Rea- | 


ſoning, the Ideas of Right and Wrong muſt be 
the ſame in Cod, as they are in us. | | 
The Truth is; Right and Mrong are indeed 


Objects of God's Vill, as Truth and Falſpood are 


of his Underſtanding; but his Vill no more con- 


ſtitutes the Nature of the one than of the other: 
They are neceſſary and immutable in their Na- 
tures, as neceſſary as the Nature of God is, and 
are conſtituted not by his Will, but by his Exi/- 
tence. Suppoſing a perfect Being, as God is, to 
exiſt; the eſſential Difference of Truth and Fal/- 
hood, Right and Wrong, the one as the Object of 
God's Underſtanding, the other as the Object of 


his Will, immediately and neceſſary follows; and 
they are as immutable in their Natures, as the 


Nature of God is: God can no more by his 
Fill alter the Nature of Right or Wrong, or 
the Objects of any of his moral Attributes, of 
his Juſtice, Holineſs or V. eracity, than he can make 
a Globe to be a Cube, or give one the Properties 
of the other; or make 20 and one to be equal 
to four, or not equal to three; or than he can 
alter his own EGeuce, or ceaſe to be what he is. 
Cato, in order to ſupport the Abſurdity of Right 
and rong being conſtituted by the Will of God, 
and to ſhew that his Dealings with Men . 
not (as he expreſſes it) guadrate with the Notions 
which we form of Fuſtice amongſt one another; 
alledges ſeveral Inſtances of - God)s providential 
Diſpenſations out of the Hiſtory of the old Teſ- 
tament. As, 5 "ba God's 
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"0 God's ti all Mankind for the Sin of 
7 * their firſt Parents, which they could not 
belp. (p. 175, 176 ⸗ 
2. His puniſbing all Iſrael with a Peſtilence 75 
the private Sin of David, which without 
Doubt many of them condemn'd. (p. 176.) 


. 3: . bringing Plagues upon the {Egyprians, : 


* berauſe he bad Bardned Pharoah's Heart 

e | 

4 Hir deſtroying all Mankind at the Deluge 

fir Crimes which be could have Privent- 
a. bid. 


bn anſwer 24 the + preceding Obſervations, 1 
dess - - | 


" Firſ, To know to what Purpoſe theſe Inſtances 
are brought; if the Facts are true, can they be 


| ſolved upon the Scheme of Neceſſty better than 


upon the Notion of Free- agency? juſt the con · 
trary! is evident to Seele, how Reaſon ; tors 


* In be Nature & "Things Ms could 1 0 
abſolute Neceſſity for God to make the Immortality | 


of Men to depend upon the Obedience of the 


Firſt Man; tho' he might have Reafon to thooſe. 
by his Fill that it ſhould be ſo. The firſt Sup- 


poſition is plainly abſurd, the latter, tho' not 


clearly known to us, yet is no way 3 


to 98 as I ſhall ſhew * 
| . 9 x Thos 


& 4 
* Et p . # 1 


II. Tho' there may be wilc * good Reasons 
= God by his Will to cauſe temporal Calami- 
ties to fall upon a People for the Crimes of their 
Rulers; yet dis 7 a W to en it ne 
celſar to be ſo. And 


III. Tho- God may juſtly iuflict 2 Sy 
Puniſhment upon Men for their voluntary Wick- 
edneſs; yet it is no more right or * juſt to de- 
ſtroy them for neceſſary Actions, or doing what 
they could not help, than. it is to deſtroy them 
for being fat or lean, fick or weak, blind or lame, 
or for any bogily 6 Sci which it Was ot in 
their Power to petenz 
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Secondly, the preceding Examples of the dis 
vine Diſpenſations are not inconſiſtent with our 
Notions of Juſtice; for, according to the plaineſt 
Notions of Juſtice, God might (without doing 
Wrong) leave mortal Man in a State of Mortality, | 
by withdrawing an extraordinary and ſuperna- 
tural Favour, which he made to depend on one 
Man's. Behaviour, without telling us the Rea 
ſon of his Conduct: In the mean time, where 
is the Iuiguity (according to our Notions of 
Right and Wrong) of God's diſpenſing mere 
Favours on what Conditions he pleaſes; or where 
is the Puniſhment or the Injury . to Man 1 in ö 
being ſubject to Death? 
His ſecond and third Inſtances 2 . dat 
in God's providential Government of the World; 
we cannot always ſee the Reaſons of his Diſpen · 
ſations, tho' we may ſee that they are not con · 
trary to Reaſon. To ſuppoſe God by an imme- 
diate Act of his Power to inflict Pain or Death 
upon any of his Creatures without any Reaſon, 
or in ſuch Caſes where it is evident there can be 
no Reaſon, 'is, no doubt, contrary to the Noti- 
ons which he hath given us of Right and Wrong 
(and to which: Notions he appeals in his Word 
for the Equity of his own Proceedings) and is 
derogatory to this'Goodne/5. But when we con- 
ſider that we derive our Nature and the Dura- 
tion of its Exiſtence merely from God's Hill; 
and in Conſequence ſce that God may (without 
TY give us any a Continu · 
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very clearly ſee that the Author of our Beings 
may determine the Continuance of our Lives, 


(38). 


abce of Life; it is impoſſible to ſay there is or 


can be no Reaſon for God to make the Conti- 
nuance or temporal Happineſs of any Number 
of his Creatures to depend upon things which 


are not in their Power: And God may as well 
bave Neaſaus for making the Lives and Happi- 
neſs of Men in many Caſes to depend upon the 


Actions of other Men, as upon natural Cauſes; 
upon the Diſpoſition of the Air, upon Storms 


and /nundations, and many other natural Cauſes: - 
We: are ſure that the one is the Ad of Gad, as 


much as the other; and we can no more ſay he 


dpes Mrong in the one than in the other; becauſe 
we cannot on the one Hand ſee: the Reaſons of 


his Providence, and the Grounds of the Depen- 


dance, which he has made one Part of the Cre- 
ation to have upon the other Parts, and of the 
Connection of Things preſent with things paſt, 


and in Futurity: But we can on the other Hand 


and conſequently make them depend upon what 


immediate Cauſes he pleaſes, and take them away 


by what other Inſtruments he thinks fit, as well 


as by the ordinary Courſe of Nature, without 
doing us any Mrong. Therefore, as God may 


(conſiſtently with our Notions of Right) make 
any particular Men's Lives or temporal Good- to 


depend upon Earthquakes, Fire, Water, '&c. fo I 
ſee no Reaſon, why he may not make them depend 


n the — and Behaviour of other Men, 


wha | 


* 


\ 
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who in his Providence are made Inſtruments of 
bringing great Good or Evil to a Nation as ſuch. 
And as God does no Wrong to Men, but is on 
the contrary good and beneficent, in being the Au- 
thor of Society; ſo, from the Nature of Society, 
there is ſuch a Dependance between the Actions 
of Governors, and the Good or Evil of their Sub- 
jects, that it cannot be, but as they receive 
much Good from their Virtues, ſo they muſt be 
| ſubject to Evil from their Vices: And God's 
cauſing a People to ſuffer for: the Vickedneſs of a 
Prince againſt himſelf, ſeems to be no more than 
his permitting them to ſuffer by the Armies of other 
Princes for the Crimes of their King committed 
againſt other States; and there | ſeems to be no 
more in thele divine Proceedings, than in mak- 
ing any of the natural Elements to be Cauſes 
either of great Good or Evil to Mankind, which 
yet for Reaſons before - mentioned, cannot be 
ſhewn to be inconſiſtent with our Notions of 
Right and Wrong; or to be any Arguments that 
Right or Wrong is alone conſtituted by oy Hull of 
0 RO. 

One ching more I muſt obſerve u Reſpect 
| to. the third Inſtance; that Cato, in order to 
make God's puniſhing the Ægyptians ſeem the 
more inconſiſtent with our Notions. of FJuſtice, 
ſays, that God brought the Plagues upon them be- 
cauſe he had hardned Pharoab's Heart. Which 
is a. very ill: natur'd Expreſſion, as thereby inſi- 

ns that God firſt by an Act of his irreſiſtible 
Power 


_('46 „ 
| Power bardned Pharoab's Heart, and chen ma de 
that Hardning the Cauſe of bringing Plagues upon 
him and his People: which, if it was indeed the 
Caſe, it could not, I think, be reconciled ro D 
Notions of Juſtice. But the Matter is either very 
ignorantly or very unfairly propos d by Cato. If 
he had attended to the Stile of Scripture, he 
could not but know that any extraordinary Event 
or Action of Men is frequently in Scripture aſerib'd 
to God; and God is ſaid to do what he either per- 
mits to be done in extraordinary Caſes, or what 
happens in Conſequence of any extraordinary Act 
of bis Providence: And it is in the Example be- 
fore us ſaid expreſſiy ſeveral Times that Pharoah 
bardned his own Heart, in Oppoſition to the di- 
vine Command to let the Jews go; which Com- 
mand would have been unreaſonable, and impoſſible 
to have come from God upon the Suppoſition of 
his having by an immediate Act of his Power 
| bardned Pbharoab's Heart, and 1 hinder'd 
him from obeying it. W 
But the Cauſe (as plainly appears from the 
Text) of Pharoabꝰ-s s bardning bis own Heart, was 
the Event's of God's merciful Providence to him, 
in removing the Plagues from him preſently after 
they were inflicted. . But when Pharoah ſaw that 
there was Reſpite, he hardned his Heart, and 


bearkned not unto them, as the Lord ow foi. 
Exod. viii. 17. 


Again, upon the removing of che pngue of | 
N it is ſaid; And Pharooh hardned his er 


9 at 
\ 


. a 
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at this. Time alſo, neither would hg let the People 
20, V. 32. Once more; And when Pharaah ſaw 
He the Rain, and the Hail, and the Thunder's 
were ceaſed, he ſinned yet mores. and. bardned his 
Heart, he and bis Servants. Chap. ix. V. 34. 
Pharaoh, hoping every Plague was the laſt, as 
ſoon as it was remoyed, returned to his obſtinate | 
Refolution of rotating to let the People go; 
and thus God is ſaid to harden his Heart, by doing 
that which in the Event was a Motiye for Pha- 
raob to continue in the Hardneſs of his Heart, 
which he had brought upon himſelf by his Sin:1 
until God by repeated Plagues overcame oy 
Hardneſs and Oppoſition of his Mill, and bro 

it to yield to his Commands. Therefore Cato ir 
either not at all conſidered the Stile of Scriptures 
and the Expreſſions of the Text in this particular 
Relation; or if he had, he was very unfair to 
put the Inſtance a e e and to take Ad- 
vantage of a mere * Figure of N and kopen 


wa 


|  # Origen obſerves in this very Inſtance; Tam vero vel 
figuram Sermonis ejus qui ſeriptus eſt De Induratine, etiam ex 
communi conſuetudige exponere puto, quod non 2 ab» 
ſurdum: frequenter enim — quique — —— ad * 
ſervos, qui per multam 
norum inſolentiores impro —_— — 82 (ne Tho 
te talem fect; perdidi; mea 12 te peſſimum fe. = 
ego tibi 1 Sa Raju om tam duræ & peflime infolentize ex 
qui te non ſtatim per ſingulas culpas punio pro merito Ale. 
torum. 8 Sermonis ad- 
vertere, & ita demum virtutem Dei intelligere, nec inferre ca- 


Wen * cujus interiorem 3 diligentius exploremus. 
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way of Expreſſion, eſpecially in the Scriptures, 


and Eaſtern Forms, and to ſet it againſt not only 
the Reaſon of the thing, but the plain Tizeral 
Senſe and Expreſſion of ſeveral other Places ex. 


* 


plaining the figurative one. 
But the fourth Example which is alledged i is 


moſt unreaſonable of all; viz. God's deftroying 


(as he fays) all Mankind at the Deluge for Crimes 
which be could have prevented. Which is very ab 


ſurd to affirm, either upon Suppoſition of Neceſſtty 


or of Mill, being the Ground of the divine, or of 
humane Actions. Suppoſing this Event of the De- 


| Juge to reſult from the Neceſſity of the divine 
Nature, God could no more prevent the Event, 


than the Operations of the Neceſſity which pro- 
duced it; and if the Crimes of Men which cauſed 
it, were neceſſary Effects of neceſſary Cauſes, neither 
could he prevent them, for the ſame Reaſon. 

But it is natural for this Author to talk as if God's 

Actions were voluntary, at the ſame Time that he 
is arguing for the Neceſſity of them; and tho? he 
had laid afide-his natural Notions of God-and 
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were not neceſſary g 


6.39 
Religion, yet be could not lay aſide the Language 
whereby they are expreſſed; and Truth iſſueth 
from his Thoughts and Pen at the ſame time that 
he is uſing both againſt, i. 1 * 1s, nothing bur 


Things are the, Reſult of Neceſſiy, and nothing 


| Cant and Jargon to talk of Mens committing 
Crimes, and of God preventing any ching, if all 


. proceeds from the Will or Choice, either of G 


or Men. But che Suppoſition of God's preventing 


Men's Crimes is equally abſurd, if their Crimes 
ut voluntary: For if God, as 
a moral Governor of. the World, has endued Men 
with: Will and Freer agency, and made the Deter- 


mination, of their own Minds acting by this 7/51 


to be the Principle of their Actions * then it is 


1 


evident, chat as they are moral Agents, and their 


Crimes and Vertues depend only on the Free- agency 


of their own inds, God cannot abſolutely pre- 


vent che Crimes of Men: He cannot prevent them 
ſo long as they have Will and free Power to 


chooſe. either Good or Evil; he might indeed have 
prevented the particular Crimes for which they 
are puniſhed by altering their Natures, or placing 
them: in other Circumſtances; but a power or 


vented, ſo long as Men have Will and Power of 


Action; and if he takes away their Nin (which 


is the only Way whereby he can prevent them) 
he at the ſame time takes away the Foundation 


of their Crimes, and makes it impoſſible for them 
to do einher Good or Evil And his deſtroying 
Gn TL .12 © 2 . | Men 


a Poſſibility of committing Crimes cannot be pre- 


| UeſEarits very ir 


ber 


f ER Ws 2 Cato offers. 


X44) 
Men for their Cites in this Cale, is the ſame 
and tio tore than breaking a Stone to Pieces for 
falling upon or Hufting any one, Which is as 
— 2 1 Critat in the Stone, as dine & Adtion of Men 
| can 48-4 4.270 | 
In che VN Part of thi Pitatttph, Car 


cold not but ſee and cone that they are the 
Efftcts, not only of an infbingim, but of a 7a 


nl, wh and free-agent;, Which is abundantly de- 


modftrated frötn the "barions Forms, Orders, 
Number atid Motions of Things, in all which” 
there apþeits the greuteſt " Arbirrarincſs of this 
Author of tht; mT in none of Which ther: 
Appears to de art Neteſmy chat they Thould be 
What they ate, and impoffible bad be in a 
ect 'othetwiſe. But to proceed; 


ohm Nurhor, in order to Hditule had His the 


Netion of humane Liberty (Which be calls a 57 


Scheme, which Men buve firm ht che Eapente bf lt- 


ming all thut thiy fee br can bow. p. 1 J.) ſays that 


theſe Formers of the e ebene have mue Man 


the Primum Mobile, 'a#d Bis Mu the" ft Prin- 
ivle or Sprſug 2 "his Abet, Mlepentient of the 


Autbor of bis Being, an of al the "ſton Cunſes, 
which evidently iflnente und cundur to leternii 'bis 


"Reſolnrions and his Actions. (pi Tyy, 178.) 


lere is much more of 27 chan of Raſa or 


- L. This 


Wawa LETS 


Fnioufly upon the various" and 
wonderful Works of Providence, from whence, if 


me great Pitjullice had not lain in the Way, he 
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1. This Scheme of Liberty, which he calls neu, 
is far older than Cato, and is fo odd, that it began 
(as fir as appears) with humane Nature, and has 
deen the conſtam Opinion of both the learned 
and utilearned part of Mankind in all ages (a few 
only excepted.) It bath been the concurrent 
Sentiment {as I ſhall fully ſhew hereafter) of 
the greateſt as well as "moſt reaſonable and learn- 
ed Part of Men, chat the Mind is (what Cato 
here ridicules, under the Term of Primum Mo- 
bile). oro; a felf-moving Agent, Principle 
and of Action. But 

2. It is very unfair to ſay, that the Maintainers 
of Liberty make the Mind independent of the Author 
of its Being; as if they thought that God in his m0 
ral and providential Government did no way, by 
his ine Preſenze to the Mind fas well as by 
| His revealed Word) excite, move or influence it 

in its Operations, not by. forcible, but by ratio- 

nal Motives: That his Spirit did not concur to 
form good Reſolutions in the Soul, and to hin- 
der bad ones; and was not a Means, a perſuaſive 
and rational, not neceſſary, Means of the Mind's | 
| 41ſelf-irro-virtuous Acrions. Who ever 
deny d the Tufluence, as welk of the Spirit of God, 


as of external and ſecond Cauſes? as being Motives, 
not indeed to compel, but to inclins the Mind, 
and tb be Reaſons why it ſhould proceed to act 


by its ill, but not be driven Pr Force or Neceſ 
A 


The 


(46 


The Heathens by ab Eight. of natural Re- 


20 were ſenſible of this; and therefore Ho- 
ner introduceth the Deities working upon the 
Minds of Men by their viſible Influences; excit- 
ing Iuclinatiuns, and diverting the Intentions of 
them; which paſſages Plutarch explains thus, 
viz. . Homer does not by theſe Expreſlions 
e make God to take away the Liberty of Acti- 
on, but only to influence. it; nor to be the 
« BL Capo Cauſe of the, Exertions and Operati- 

ons of the Mind, but only of the Objetts which 
« excite them. moving the efficient and 
voluntary Power. of the Soul to act by the 
« Impreſſion of ſenſitive and intellectual Ideas 
« upon it; or on the other Hand Ae and 
« e diverting; it from Action. 

The Words of the great Phileſapher. — 
clic are very appoſite to the preſent Purpoſe? 
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ce ſition of that which is MET. are briefly; the 
« ſelfemoving Power of the Soul, and the Af 
« zante of God. For tho'ir is in our Power to 

&« chooſe that which is good, yet ſince we derive 
ce this Power from God, we altogether ſtand in 
ec need of his Affiſtance” But how does it ap- 
pear (as Cato argues) to the Senſes and Under- 
ſanding, either that God himſelf, or any ſecond 
Cauſes, compel and force the Mind into Action? 
On the contrary, I think, that Cato in denying 
humane Liberty of Action, does, much more than 
his Adverſaries, deny all that he ſees or can know : 
as great a Philoſopher as himſelf is of this Opini- 
on, who ſays, "They who deny Free-will are 
“ ignorant of the voluntary Agency of the Soul, 
and take away the very formal Eſſence of it; 
“ for they take away that /e, moving Faculty in 
ce which the Nature of the Soul primarily con- 
« fiſts. For if it is a ſelf-moving Being, its Appe- 
& rites and Deſires are excited inyeardly from it 
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« [elf , and it is not, under any 2xterne? Compuiſion, 


& like Bodies: But if it is moved by external 
& Force, then it has no Self-motion. Further; 
« they who deny Free- will, do not at all confi- 
c der the vital Efficacy of the Mind, and its 
< Power of Aſent and Diſſent. For who is 
de not conſcious to himſelf of his having a Pow- 
& er to will or not to will, to chooſe and to re- 
& fuſe, to conſent and to deny? all which are in- 
« ternal Self- motions of the Soul, and not exter- 


nal Force and Impulſe, ſuch as moves inant- 


e mate Beings.” And nothing is more agreeable 
both to Senſe and Reaſon, than what Cato ſup- 
poſeth to be contrary to both, namely, That Al- 
mighty God hath given to Man 4 Rule to aft 
by, and annexed Rewards and Menaces to the Ob: 


ſervance or Nou-obſervance of this Rule; has given 


a free, uncontroul'd and impartial Liberty to bim 
to determine, without being caere'd or reſtrain d by 
any other Power to do or not 10 du an Abion, or to 
chooſe Good or Evil to himſelf. (p. 178.) 
All this is a very fair and juſt Repreſentation 
of the Nation of humane Liberty; and is well 
and ejegantly expreſſed; and is fo agreeable ro 


_ the natural Notion of Cod, as being a wiſe, juſt. 


and moral Governor of the World, and of Men, 
as being rational Agents, and capable of Vertus 
and Reljgions chat I cannpt but wonder any ſeri- 
ous Man of Senſe, that ever at all conſidered ei- 
ther God's Nature and Perfections, or his own, 


ſhould doubt of the Trurh and Certainty of this 


Notion. 


ln the next k N Cato is miſtaken ; in Fg 
ing it to the Defenders of Free-will, that they. 
ſay that God's Juſtice obliges bim to this Conduct. 
(p. 178.) We do not aſcribe the Exiſtence of our 
Natures, and the Faculties of it to any Obliga- 
tions in God, in which his Juſice bound him; 
but to his Vill and Choice directed by his Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, We deny not but God might have 
exerted his Power and Knowledge (conſiſtently 
with Juſtice) in making the whole Creation either 
altogether unintelligent or intelligent without giv- 
ing any part of it a Will and Power of Action. 
But then we ſay, that as to have made all things 
unintelligent, would not have been ſo great an 
Exertion of Power and Knowledge, as to make 
ſome Things intelligent; ſo alſo that the giving 
Intelligence without Will and Freer agency is not ſo 
great an Exertion of them, as the giving with 
Intelligence, Reaſon, and the Faculty of Will, and 
Power of Action- This is a greater Perfection 
than any other; and God could not be a moral 
Governor (i. e. indeed a Governor properly at all) 
if he had not endued his Creatures with Will and 
a: Power of Aion: And there is as much Diffe- 
rence of Power, Anowledge and Authority, and 
conſequently | of Glory and Honour following it, 
in God's governing the rational. Part of the 
Creation endued with Liberty, and the other 
Part which is «nintelligent or irrational; as in 
a Hing 5" governing a Nation of learned and 
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Men. 

"The next Argutabee which Cari alledges agai inſt 
the Notion of human Liberty is, that it tales 
away (he ſays) and robs , 191 of his Miri 
butes. He argues (p.! 78.) E015 

t. That God's Prices or Knowlidoe ( 9 all 
Bray) of every Event which does or can happen 
in the Univerſe is deny d at once His Reaſon is, 
for whatever is contingent in its own Nature, and 
may or may not happen, cannot be foreſeen. © No, 
the true Concluſion is, that contingent Things can- 
not be noceſſury, cannot come. neceſſarily to pals 
bur fince contingent Things as certainly come: to 
paſs as if they were neceſſary, they may with Cer- 
tainty be foreſeen by him who ſees the Cauſes pre- 


ceding, and by means of which the Agent volun- 


tarily effects them; where is the Diffieulty or 
Unreaſonableneſs of rhis ? he adds, when any Be. 
ing ſees that a Thing will be, it muſt br. But this 
is mere Fallacy built on the! Confuſion of the 


different Terms Will and Muſt, as if they were 
Conſequences, the latter of the former, or there 


were no Difference betwixt Certainty of Event, 
and Neceſſity of Event: It is true indeed that what 
muſs be will be, but not vice verſa; it only fol- 
lows from what will be chat there is a Certainty, 
__ not that there is ares of Loo \ "This 
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karten, is, nothing but an old Quibble, which fo 

far impoſed upgn.Epicurys, tho” a Man of fine 
Parts, as to make him deny that Axiom * of 
every Hropoſition being either lle or falſe ; for (as 
Cicero repreſents the Oaſe) ©. He was afraid, if 
he granted this, that, he muſt. in Conſequence 
grant that every Event proceeded from Fate 
or. Neceſſity. Y., For (arguing like Cato) be 
thought, Phat if either Part of a Propoſition 
c was true from Eternity, that chen it was cer- 
6 tain: And af certain, then neceſſary alſo ; and 
6 ſo he thought chis Argument made for Fate or 
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If by the — all pe a ve: re, Celſus meatis ne- 
it 1s that it may not 


. aſſariy, I do not allow. it; 
c] to paſs: but if he means by the Word, the ſame as that 
it mill come to paſs; nothing hinders it from being true, 
<. tho! there is a Poſadilizy of its not coming to paſs; and K 
&« his Argument i is hr to the Iced Cone. Celſ. 
74. 

* One of 2 palmaria, top arguments of the an- 
tient Fatalift; was, as Platarch tells us, T5; where regre, 
z a Whine N & hngt, Yew Yrod. . 

+ Epicurus veretur ne fi hoc conceſſerit (ſeilicet Por 

m enunciationem, aut veram eſſe aut falſam) concedendum 
it Faro fieri quæcunqus faut: fi enim alterutrum ex zternitate. 

verum fit, eſſe id etiam certum, & fi cerrum, etiam neceſſarium : 
Vs & * & Fatum confirmari e | Lib, de Fats. 


ST __- 
dorus made uſe of z arguing 4 That that only 
could come to paſs, which either actually Was, 
& or would come to paſs: And wharloever will 
c he, that he ys muſt neceſſarily be: and what- 
< ſoever will not be, he denies that that can be. 
To which Chryfippus the Stoic replies; & That 
„ what will not be, may be; as that this Gem 
« may be broken, altho” it never will be broken: 
« And that it was not neceſſary for Cypſelas'to 
« reign at Corinth, - altho'-it'' was foretold a 
cc thouſand Years 2 by the Oracle of Apol- 
«-1,,”” And Cicero himſelf argues on this 
Head, „ That had Epicurus granted that every 
> Propoſition was either true or falſe; he need. 

% ed not have been afraid that ir thence would 


60 follow, N AY { THO: ts to * 1 Fate 
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Ille (ic. Diodorus) id folum fieri pits digit, quod aut ſit ye. 
rum, aut futurum fit verum: & quicquid* " ig fir; id dicit 
fieri neceſſe efſe : & quicquid not fit futurum, id negat fieri baſe 
Tu (ſcilicet Chrytippus) & quæ non fint futura, | 
dicis: ut frangi hanc' gemmam, etiam ſi id uunquam futurum 
fit: neque neceffe fuiſſe Cypſelum regnare Corinthi; quanquam 
id milleſimo ante anno hw anden 1 eller. on & 
Fatto. | 

+ Licet Epicuro concedenti omne enunciatum aut verum __ 
falſum eſſe, non vereri, ne omnia Fare fieri fit neceſſe: non enim 
æternis cauſis naturæ neceſſitate manantibus yerum eſt id quod 
ita enunciatur. Deſcendit in Academiam .Carneades: nec tamen 
ſine cauſis: ſed intereſt inter cauſas fortuito antegreſſas, & inter 
cauſas cohibentes (forte, continentes) in ſe efficientiam natu- 
ralem. Ita & ſemper verum fuit, morietur Epicurus, cum duo 

&c ſeptuaginta annos vixerit, Archonte Pitarato: neque tamen 
erant cauſæ fatales, cur ita accideret: td quod ita . 
certe > caſurum, licut cecidit, fuit, 76d, 


* 8 * c 
> 


eceſſity : ) For that which is #5 
e not * to paſs by à neceſſary Chain of eternal 
« Cauſes.” For Example, - went down 
<« into the Academy; and not without a Cauſe: 
But then there is a Difference betwixt an ante 
4 cedent contingent Cauſe," and a natural efficient 
<« Cauſe: ” 80 alſo this Propofition Was always 
true, viz: Epicaras will die when he is 
e two Years of Age, in the Magiſtracy of Pita- 
&« ratus; but notwithſtanding there was no Fa- 
<« ality (or Neceſſity) that this ſhould e pot 
« bat becauſe it did ſo happen, 
« happen as it did. 
And Origen obſerves to this Purpoſe 
« if any one will underſtand that which is laid 


6 will be, that it will be, ſo, as that it may not 
« e; this (ſays he) I readily acknowledge to be 


« wie. Ter Gegner Wy: bil of thoſe things 


„ which may be or may not be, he can know 


c Vhich will be, and which will ut be. 


Cato proceeds (p. 178.) it is impeſſbie to know 


that any Event will come to paſs,” that" may not 


come to paſs. But if it will certainly come to pals 
00 tho! there be a Fuba ty of its not coming o 
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ere is yet no Appearange of an Argument... Cato 
concludes,; - . tis Res or a 10 Row” 


25 it... T1 91 8 12 174 ere + 2} as Pe 183 1. a oa” \ 


This indeed is, and 8 — 


pf true and to the Purpoſe: And the Anſwer, is eaſy, 


as in every Effe, whether contingent or necefſary, 


there are Cauſes. which produce it; ſo God the 


Author of Narure, as well ſees thoſe Cau/es 


which are Cauſes only of the Cortainy of Events, 


or of contingent Events; as thoſe Cauſes which 


neceſſarily produce wg or Whach * ae 


of neceſſary Events. | 


Orton. <.*: Thar, God when, he laid 
the Foundation of the World, (nothing being 
L produc'd, without a Cuſt). did contemplate in 
| & 2 Mind every future Rvent; and ſaw that if 


ce this was done that would follow, and from 
&« that a#other;; and ſo on to the End of the 
« World, whereby he kapws, whatever will be, 


without being at all the Gau/e, of en 


kek, — Wau beg d 
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Tliis is the reaſomitg of the moſt learned Men 
of former Ages; and the whole Confiffon of 
Cato's Thoughts in this his grand (tho trite) 
Argument againſt Liberiy is owing to his not 


betwixt Things ceftam arid Things 
nece ſary,” and not conſidering the diſtinct Natute 
of God's Knowledge of thele different Objects; 
tho' thete is not a en es e head 
two Ideas whatſoever, 9 7 
Will any one in his Senſes lay chart berauſe it 
was certain yeſterday, that I fhould write theſe 
Words to Day; it was therefore mere/fary ? and 
chat this Truth is of the fame Nature with ne- 
caſfary Truths; with the Truth of three Angles, 
of a Triangle being equal to two right Angles, 
and all other either /6ff-evident” or demonſtrati ve 
Truths? Or is che fame witk the Truth of the 
Hſeent" of light, or che Deſtent of heavy Bodies, 
or any other nee fury Effects of natural Cauſes? 
If then the Diſtinckion of certain and nere 
ſary Truths is plain and undeniable, it unavoid- 
ably follows that God can foreſee Things whoſe 
Events are certain only and not neceſſary: That 
be can as well foreſee Things that cerrainiy will 
be (tho they are contingent and may. uot he) by 
foreſeeing the Cauſes which will cerraiuiy pro- 
duce them; ab he em foreſee Things that nere 
rily muſt be, by foreſeeing the Cauſes that aſt 


produce them. God's Foreſight neither makes 
neceſſary Events neceſſary; nor certain Events cer- 
tuin: And as ſome Things are geceſſary, not be- 


> cauſe 
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(56) 
eaſe God foreſee them, hut becauſe they are 
neceſſary in their Nature, prior in order of Ideas 


to this Foreſight; ſo other Things are certain, 
not neceſſary z3 not becauſe, God foreſces the Cer- 
tainty of them, but becauſe antecedently to this 
Forcknowledge, they are certain in their Cauſes; 
and which would be exactly the fame, the one 
certain, the other neceſſary,, whether God fore - 
knew them or W ſuppoſing he ad not ane 
know them. n 

Tis * $ 3 « . As hit he) if 


< any one ſceing another,. who thro? Ignorance 


<« is raſh, and precipitately and, irrationally walks 


«ina Suppery Path,  foreſees, that he will. ſlip 


ce and fall, is not the; Cauſe.of his Fall; ſo we 
cc are to underſtand that God foreſees what cve- 
cc ry one vill. be, and perfectly knows the 
4 Cauſes of what he wil be, of both his Vices 
& and his Vertues : But nevertheleſs (he adds) 
< his F ann is not the route or 


6. them. | 
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The great Philoſopher, as well as. Orator, Gice= 


705 thus reaſons. on this Head of Argument, It 
does not at all (ays he) follow from every Pro. . 

« poſition's being either true or falſe, that there 
4 are eternal and immutabls Gauſts, which ren-. 
der it impoſſible for anything to happen other- 
« wiſe than it will happen: There are contingent 
«: efficient Cauſes of certain Truths, as that Cato 
4 ill come into the Senate Houſe, which are not 


“ interwoven with the Nature of Things (or 
“ mundane material Cauſes) and y 


et the Truth. 
“ of that which mi come to pals, is as immu- 

«<table. as that which is already come to pals: 
4 Nor does Fate or Neceſſry at all follow. - 
Again; as my Knowledge of any Eyent, which 


happened to day, no way influenceth the Exi/< 


tente, or Certainty, or Neceſſity of it; but it is 
what it is, independent of my Knowledge: So | 
in like Manner God's Foreknowledge,. which is to 
him, to whoſe. Thoughts all Things are preſent, 
the ſame as'\Knowledge, no way influenceth the 


Exiſtence: of any Event, which whether preſent 


or future, is or will 10 ae S whother- 1 
— 124 — 1 2 4 N — . 3 


" Nb Words i are. Nee 6 omne FE tum aut verum 
aut falſum eſt, ſequſtur illico eſſe cauſas immutabiles, eaſque 
æternas, quæ prohibeant quiequam ſecus ceadre atque caſurum 
ſit. — fant cauſe quæ efficiant, ut vere dicantur, qua 
ita dicentur, wenier Cato in Senatum, non iincluſe in rerum 
natura atque mundo; & tamen tam eſt immutabile venturum, 
eum eſt verum, quam veniſſe: nec ob eam cauſam Fatum aut 
W Wr 11-e * Lib, de Fas. ol 3 4 


v7 1911. 


fs 5 # foreknows 


from all Erernity; chat & 


nit depend en ahy Foretnowlelgey ſuppoſing it to 
to N and Neun, chat forme Thurks, us uf e 


immediate Cauſes To long us they àre permirted 
to 9gerate, Which depends Wholly on che Bower 


656) 


Slbes l vt ub; Sappoling Gal did abt 


Maou any Event; it was equally rut und 'rwrtabt 


Kent Which wow is 
eörne to paſs would come tb paßt Whenee it is 
evident, that the Trab und Gensenty of it do 


have deen ſorebnobs.: Therefore, © els hide 


iuent Propoſitions, wad mathematital Donun- 
Prations, ate in their Natures (a privi) neceſſary 
und I»drptndent of God due ov n; and his 
Knowledge does not wake chem tö be trote ot 
leſs became Atd other Elefts are Alſo vf 
( but a poſeriom only) ſo long as che imnmeliate 
Cauſe of them dontinoes ; ſudh was the NM of 
the Fan, be N of 1he Sefa and a couſin 
ſuch like Eyears, which: are” \weoſo>y in their 


and n of God and hie Fort noh of cheſt 
Events does not mate them wrcbſſary, nor art 
whey neceſun) bebnalt he fate tna them, bat 
they are heey from the Nature of the Cate 


which immediately produces them, which. Cauſe 


God being the Author of, muſt foreſee the Ef- 
fekts of it: ſo allo. it s:equally. evident chat there 
are other Truths or Events: redeedi from ra- 


tional Agents, or, humane Aci is, Which. are, not 


necelſar) in either of the former Seiiſes, but are cum 
ingen only, i. e. ſuch as might pont not Rave 
BON or might have been otherwile, even whilſt 


the 


hun ER a ER. A nn, 


come - contingew 5 In Truth, God's Kyowkdge 
or Foraknoguledgy is founded upon their Certginty 
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(300 
che immediate Cauſe which produced them did ex- 


iſt 3 ſuch ars all the EffeRts of M ill and Choice ; and 
theſe alſo having Cauſes, which. as certainly pro- 
duce them, as the others are neceſarily produc'd 
from their Cauſes," and God being the wr ++ 
of theſe Cauſes of voluntary Effects allo, muſt 
know. their Effects as well as tha other which 
are neceſſery; and this Fareknewſeqge can no marę 


make contingent. Events: which cer/ginly will he, 


to become mereſary, than #eceſary Events t be- 


of Exiſtence (whether neceſſary or not alters not 
the. Cale) enn OV upon ade | 


The Nature of no Truth is. alker'd by being 
known or fereknown z for it is only known to be 


what it is, If I ſee an Object (uppoſing chat T 


really ſee it) in a certain Place, it is certain that 
the Object is there; but then tis g ident, hat 
ray ſecing it is not the Gayſe of its being chera, 
(for it would be where it is, whether I ſaw it 
or not) but the Obje&'s being there cauſeth my 
Senſation, I /4e it theres hecay/e it is theres 80 
God foreſees, or rather ſacs the Actions of Freer 
agents, beeauſe they mill. be, are corfain in Futu- 


rity, not that they , will be, becayſe he foreſees 


them. It is the previgus Truth or Certainty '4 


the future Choice of the Free-agenty chat is. the Obe 


5 of the divine Preſciences and the Ground. of 


4 (%) 
- | ſuppoſing Man to a Free- 


agent; cannot he 1 
certainly know beforchand what he will or will y 
not do, ſo far as any Thing depends upon his | 
"Choice? and if fo, then a Man's own Foreknow- 
ledge is conſiſtent with his Freedom. If we can 
but further ſuppoſe that God who gave Man all 
his intellectual Faculties, knows as much of him 0 
as he does of himſelf, then will God's Forebnow- | | 
ledge be conſiſtent with Man's Freedom. "= | 
In like manner the great Origen argues, * «# To 
'< ſpeak the Truth (faith he) the Foreknowledge 
of God is not the Cauſe of Events; (for God 
cc lays' no Neceſſity of ſinning upon him who 

| | c he foreknows will commit Sin) but the Truth 

g | & (tho' not commonly underſtood) is, that 

; that which will come to pals, is the Cauſe of 

| 1 e his Foreknowledge; for the Event does not 

= < come to paſs becauſe it is foreknown, but it ig 
C foreknown, becauſe it will come to paſs. | 

Wherefore we may conclude, with Auſtin, 
ug YT: Thar we are no 155 compelled, either by 
2 


— 
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£ - nullo modo cogimur; aut retenta Preſcientis 
a ere voluntatis arbitrium ; aut retento voluntatis arbitrio, 


16416245) mane negare prſcium futurorum: fed utrum- 
que 
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66 holla -the  Foreknowledge: of God, to rejebt 
the Freedom of the Will; or, by retaining the 
«Freedom of the Will, to deny (which it would 
< be impious to do) the Foreknowledge of God: 
'« But we maintain both, we profeſs both faith- 
© fully and truly; the one, that we may bellove 


«© aright;z' the other, that we may live well. 
| "That which ſeems to have led Cato and oth 
both Antients and Moderns, to think that — 
is the Object of Knowledge,” but neceſſary Truths 
or Events, is, the taking all Knowledge to be 
ſcientiſical; or underſtanding it in the Senſe of 
Science, Demonſtration or Intuition, and fo imagin- 
ing that every Object of Knowledge is a ſeif-evi- 
dent, intuitive, demonſirative or natural Truth, 
all which are indeed neceſſary. But this Notion 
of Knowledge (tho' indeed Men have no other 
which is properly Knowledge in them) is a great 
Miſtake when apply'd to the Knowledge of God; 
and the Knowledge which God hath of future 
contingent Events, or of humane Actions, is of 
another Nature. God doth not know what Free- 
- agents will do, in the ſame manner as he knows 
what will be the Effects of natural Cauſes, or 
as he knows the eſſential, eternal and immutalle 
Agreements and Diſagreements of Things, and 
their Proportiens and Relations to each other: 


„ 
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This is that; Knowledge Whiah is called Seits, 


and belongs only to the Perception of neceſſary 


Truths or Events. But Gad knows the Effects 
of free Cauſes, or uoluntary Agents, by the Per- 
ſection of his Judgment, by that Knowledge 


which is called Wiſdem, and is of a & different 
Nature from Science, and the Objects of which 
are in their Natures not ncceſſary, but contingent, 


and ſuch as tho they certainly will he, yet have 


a p Poſſibility of wet being: And here I 
muſt obſerve that it is another Miſtake to think 
that contingent Things, depending on the Mil 
and Choice of Free- agents, are uncertain; if ſo in- 


deed, it would imply a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 


them to be certainly foreknown, i. e. to be certain 
but they are as certain in their Events, as thoſe 
Things which are zeceſ/ary: my preſent Writing was 
88 certain a Truth yeſterday as it is to day, i. e. it was 
trus and certain yeſterday that I ſhould write to day: 
Tho yet it is evident chat it was not neceſſarily 
 Frue or certain, becauſe I might not have lived to 


day to write, or might not have wrote tho' I 
did live; and God's ' Knowledge yeſterday of my 
writing to day was as certain and infallible (the 


not; /cientifical) as his Knowledge of any other 


* — 
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® Chalcidins ſays; Quod Deus ſciat quidem omnia, ſed unum- 
jugaturn, ut neceſſitati obnoxium : anceps vero, ut quod ea fit 
natura præditum, cui conſilium viam pandat. Neque enim ita 
ſcit ambigui Naturam Deus, ut quod certum & neceſſitate con · 
ſtrictum. In Flat. Tim, c. 7. p. 254+ "1.47, $8. 
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ing them, ks well as he knows all the Operations 


EU 


Agent ths as much Certainty in its Nature, ks 
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nt the moſt LEFT 1 


tink; 9 — chat this ſort of Knows 
age or Wiſdom (cho in Men HO cannot — 


the Heurtꝭ or Wills of others it is very imperſot 

uticertain: ahd ſubject to Error, ind e not 1 
perly Knowledge in them) may be ſo pere in God 
(who'fedircheth the Fharts and Reint, and knows all 
theW orkings of the Mindy und the Motives excit- 


of Natufe working #4rwrb! and. neceffary Effects) 
that he may with us much Certain and Gfablis 
bility foreſee the certain (the! contingent) Effects 
of the one, as tht rerruin und withal neceſſary 


Effects of the other. The\Pofibiity of the Forte 


knowledge of contingent: Events, and the Recon- 
at of ſuch 4 Foreknow- 
ledige with Freedom or Cone of Aion, would 
not have appear d ſo perplexed and difficult, to be 
bad it been well conſidered, that 


every Exett depending upon the Mal of the 


any Effet proceeding from mitara] ot neceſſamy 
Cauſea, and that what is call'd Chance or Fortune 


is à mere empty Name without any Meaniag 


And th Objection made from the Freedom of 
Humane Actions of che Paſſbility of God's being 
deset ved, is juſt ſuch a ſilly Quibble as the other 
of the Paſſibilicy of his doing E becauſe he is 
freely and“ voluntarily good: The Perſection of 
God Knowledge in the one Caſe, as the perſeſt 
3 the other Caſe, * 
3 


(9 
God as free from Error and Sin, as if it was ph * 
eally impoſſible for him to commit either. 
In ſhort, any Man may have as e und e Fun 
tain a Perception that his {ions are voluntary, as 
that any other Thing is urchſſary. I ub clearly 
know: that my preſent; Writing is voluntary and 
Free, and depends: upon my Choice and Mill; as 
that the Beating of my Pulſe and Heart is nereſ- 
fary, and depends not upon my il, but upon 1 
natural Cauſes: And there is as much Reaſon to 
believe that a/ Things are voluntary, as that no- 
ming is ſo,” or that all Things are neceſſary; and 
I deſire any one to ſhew me that the one is more 
clear or certain than the other. If he ſays, that 
Motives which determine or cauſe the Mind to 
exert what I call volantary Actions, are neceſſary, 
and therefore the Effects or Actions following the 
Motives are alſo neceſſary; this is juſt as true a 
Conſequence, as that becauſe voluntary Actions 
concur to the Production of neceſſary Effects, 
therefore theſe Effects are voluntary. As for Ex- 
ample, the Motive of my preſent Writing is a 
Perſuaſion of the Falſbood of Cato's Scheme, and 
| this Perſuaſion, I grant and ſee is neceſſary, 1 
cannot help this Judgment; bur ſtill my Writing, 
= I alſo ſee, is no more neceſſary, than the Encreaſe 
= of the Motion of my Blood, or of the Beating of 
= my Pulſe is voluntary, tho the Cauſe concurring 
to it was my voluntary drinking a ceftain Quan- 
tity of Spirits. Nay I can with as much Reaſon 
: argires that all natural Effects are voluntary in their 
© imme 
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immediate Sante or proceed from their Choice or 
, becauſe God their firf Cuuſs is a voluntary 
and Free-agem; as Cuto can argue from the ſe- 
cond Cauſes or Motives of humane Actions being 
neceſſary; that the immediate Cauſe, the Mind, is 

a neceſſary, not a voluntary Agent: But there is no 


end of arguing, or rather trifling, with ſuch ſort of 
Fallacies. And if any reaſonable Man could make 


A Diſpure- about the'- Foreknowledge of God, it 


muſt be not te argue from the Suppoſition of it, 
that all Fhings are neceſſary, which is contrary 
to all the Senſe and Reaſon in the World; bur 
the Queſtion muſt he, ſince Man is a Free-agent, 
and his Actions plainly voluntary, whether they 
ean be foreſeen" or not, or are the Objects of 
Toro tuotoladge. For if it ean be prov'd that con- 
tingent' Events are not Objects of Knowledge, 
hong as Cam obſerves, i no' Irreverente to the 
Apa Being, to ſay that he caimot do Impoſſibilities, 
and know Things 'whieh cunnr be” known, (p. 178. 
But his adding; that i certain be muſß know all 
Things: which can he known, becauſe" they all de- 
pend upon Bis Will, (p. 179. 9 is very prepoſterous 
(as well as untrue) in Him to affirm, Who makes 
alt Things neceſſary. © If he means by Will Ap- 
probation only, vis. that” God conſents and ap- 
proves of Things which are effected! by the Ne- 
ceſſity of his Nature without any Choite, juſt as 
he will or approves” 0 of his own Exiſtence; this 
is an egregious Fallacy and Abuſe of Words; 
n yo this -Senfe things no 1 We 
K the 


7 
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(66) 
the Will of God than his on Exiſtence does 
But, if he means by Will the free or volunta- 
ry Agency. of God, he then deſtroys. his own 
Scheme of Meceſſity; and in this Senſe, tho all 
Effects of God's Power truly depend upon his 
Hl, or his Mind freely exerting that Power; 
yet it is not true that the Exiſtence of all Truths 
depends upon his Will; becauſe all ſelf-evident 
and demonſirative Truths are neceſſary and immu- 
table in their Natures, and independent of the 
Hill of God. Laſtly, if he means (as! he inad- 
vertently expreſſeth bimtelk) that all Things de- 


pend upon God's Will exerted neceſſarily, and 


this, becauſe God's N 1 is neceſſarily- exiſting ; 
this is ſo very groſs, abſurd and contradictory, as, 
I truſt, Cato, upon Reflection, muſt and — 3 
have been aſham'd of having ever offered it. 

The preceding Argument, concerning the Jo- 
conſiſtency of the Foreknowledge of God with the 
Freedom of humane Actions, having been much 
urg d by the antient Fatalifts againſt humane Li- 
berty, it may not be amiſs to ſhew, briefly, what 
thoſe, who maintain d that Men's Actions were 


voluntary and free, reply d to it. 


That Men are Free- agents, and their . in 
their own. Power, was always thought to be ſo in- 
diſputably plain and certain, that many of tha 
Ancients, who could not clearly ſee how this 
Freedom was to be reconcil'd with the Foreknow- 
ledge of God, deny'd the divine Preſcience, leſt it 
nd r the * of humane Actions; 

OY orhers 


R 
N 


others made a Doubt about it, but others thought 


that Will in wy and een in God, were 
conſiſtent. . 


*HAuſtin tells us, r che Sealed 5 whey 
held Fate in all things, yet rejected Preſcience with 


reſpect to Men's Actions, leſt it ſnould thence 
follow, that all things came to paſs by Neceſſity. 


And Cicero relates, that Carneades the Academic 
deny'd there could be any Foreknowledge of things 


future, without inferring the egy of them, 


which he ſtrenuouſly oppos'd. 
Again * Auſtin affirms, that — & in his 


„Books concerning Divination, does in his own + 


„ Perſon openly oppoſe the Foreknowledge of 
“4 God; and that he ſeems to do this wholly to 
te ſhew his Diſſent to the Notion of Fate, and 


« that he may not — the TO of the 


Wil. 


3 * 
N . * * T I Lal * — he. 


* $eoici competent n ut non omnia . 


tate fieri dicerent, quamvis omnia Fato fieri contenderent. De 


Civit. Dei, lib, 5. c. 9. Whence we may obſerve, that the Stoics 
held the Freedom of humane Actions, as will be demonſtrated 
at large hereafter, 

I Iraque dicebat Carneades, ne Apollinem quidem futura 
poſſe dicere, niſi ea, quorum cauſas natura ita contineret, ut ea 
fieri neceſſe eſſet ita ne preterita quidem ea, quorum nul- 
la ſigna tanquam veſtigia extarent, Appollini nota eſſe cenſebat: 
quo minus futura. De Far. lib. p. FL 56, 357. 

1 In libris De Divinatione ex ſeipſo aue oppugnat 

cientiam futurorum. Hoc autem totum facere videtur, ne 


— eſſe conſentiat, & Haug. þ liberam yoluntatem, De as 


vit. Dei, lib. Fo 6. 3. 
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That Cicero denies and ridicnles alſo the ſuper- 
a Divination of Afiralogers. and Southfayers, 
is indeed evident from theſe Books but whether 
he wholly deny'd God's Foreknowledge of future 
Events depending upon the #314 of Men, is not, 
I think, very clear from his Writings.” He ſeems 
indeed to think, that if God does foreſee all future 
Events, yet chat he does not impart this Forcknow- 
ledge unto Men: and in one place does expteſſiy 
ſay; « *: that- in his Opinion God cannot know ]- 
&« fortuitous furure . Events. But whether he 
eſteem'd the future {#ions of Men to be of this 
Nature, does not certainly appear; only tis not 
improbable, that being addicted moſt to the Aa. 
demic Sect, he might fall in with — ns 
| of Carneades before mentioned. Sic N 

Tbe learned Platonic, Alexander Aphrodiſtus 
treats the Argument of Preſcience at large | in the 
following Manner. 

e + If any one ſhall ſay that it is agreeable to 
2 Reaſon that the Gods foreknow Things future, , 
ce becauſe it is abſurd to affirm that they are.ig- 
% norant of any thing chat is to come; and upon 
&« this Tan en wan ron to POE thar 
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* Mihi ne in FALL 1 3 — * — ut ſeint quid 
caſu & fortuito futurum ſit. De Divinat. hb. 2. p. 27 Wo = 
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. all things are eſfo@ted by Netr ley and Furs, tür 
&. is neither reaſonable nor true: For indeed, 


ce hen the Nature of things will admit of it, 


85 nothing is more reaſonable than that the Gods | 


4 ſhould foreknow future Evonts; but Wen 


04 the Nature of them is ſut h as makes it impoſe 
ce ſible for them to be foretold and foreknown, 
e then it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that even 
« the Gods know things that are impoſſible to be 
&< known. For what things are impoſſible in 
„their own Nature, retain their Nature, and 
« are impoſſible, even with reſpect to the Gods. 
« For it is impoſſible even for the Gods to make 


the Diagonal equal to the Side, or twice two 
60 to be five, or any thing that is not, to be: 


„% fo in like manner it is impoſſible 
4 to ſoreſee that which in its own Nature is 
60 poſſible 10 be or not to be, as that which 
« abſolutely will be, or will not be. For if the 
« TO of F ** do not ex- 


ce iſt, 
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« iſt, takes away their Contingency, it is evident, 
<< thar if they are contingent, they cannot be fore- 
known. And that this is ſo, in their Opinion 
cc alſo, is manifeſt, from their ſuppoſing chr the 
* Gods — things future, and then ar- 
« guing from this Suppoſition, that they are 
& therefore neceſſary, or otherwiſe could not 
& be foreknown. But if Neceſſity of Things 
« is the Conſequence of the Foreknowledge 
« and Prediftion of the Gods, then, accord- 
« ing to them, if things are not neceſſary, 
« the Gods cannot foreknow their future Events. 
« Wherefore they alſo aſcribe the ſame Impo- 
cc teney to the Gods (with their Adverſaries) if 
c it ought to be call'd Impotency and Weakneſs, 
ec not to be able to do what is impoſſible to be 
done; and give not a whit more Power to the 
« Deity by attributing Prediction to him; but 
6 "ay * this for MT my make the Na- 
se ture 
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ee ture of Things to {be - fucks as neither follows 


from their own Suppoſition, nor is agreeable 
« to plain Evidence of Fact. But if to 


« foreknow Things future, is to know things to 


« be what they are (for it is one thing to fore- 


% know Things, and another to make them) 
c jt is evident that he that foreknows contingent 


“ Things foreknows them as being ſuch. For 
« it is not Foreknowledge to ſay, that that 
« which is contingent, as being future, will zece//a- 
ce xilycometo paſs. So that the Gods may fore 
“ know things contingent, as being contingent, and 
« it will not at all follow thence, that this Fore- 
& knowledge makes them neceſ/ary. And of 
« this Nature are their Predictions: For when, 


in giving Counſel to any one to chooſe and do 


„ what he ought, they foretel the Event, they 
do not foretel it as that which will neceſſarily = 

« come. to paſs. We therefore neither 

ce * deſtroy n nor - the Foreknowledge of 


ee * the 
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<4, the Gods ; but we fay, that they foretel things 


to be agreeably to their Natures, . | 
There is a great deal of Acuteneſs as well as 


Caygion 1 in che Reaſoning of this learned Wri- 


* od. * 
$6 Pa Hera nrozioleh, tho Argument of 
the Fatal, ia thus, uiz. * The Gods, lay they, 
either have an "abſolute Knowledge of contingent 


4e Events, or no Knewiledge at all of n or 


elde haue an indefinite Knowledge of them, ſuch 

« as ours is. But (add they) it e that 
abe Gods ſhould be ignorant of any thing, 
ho produc'd and govern all things. 
« Neither can they have an indefinite or conjec- 
« tural Knovrledge of furure Events only, — 
& But (hey proceed) tis evident and muſt be 
« ow n'd,- that contingent Things are appointed 
« by the Gods, and the Events of them mult 
« be. abſolutely known by them. One of 
* * two * therefore (they conclude) 
| 5 muſt 
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* muſt be aid, either that all Events are 1 
cc cefſary, and, as is fit, are. known and foretold 


« by the Gods; and fo what is called contingent 


dc will be but an empty Name; or elſe we muſt 
« ſay, that Tome Things are neither known. nor 
« taken Care of by the Gods: But this is im- 
e poſſible, wherefore there is nothing contins 
bas - | bs 


To the foregoing A ed Ammoniis replies; 5 
© & By diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Kinds of Know- 
edge. Theſe Things being fo (he adds) 


© we lay that the Gods know all Things which 


e haye been, are, and hall be hereafter, iti a way 
« ſuitable to the Gods, that is, by a ſimple, 
« abſolute and immutable Knowledge; where- 
te fore they alſo perſectiy know contingent Things, 
6 ſince all Things in the World are produced 
« by them and they know not only their 
„ Natures, but their Powers and Operations. 
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ec manner which is ſuperior to the Natures 
& of them; wherefore theſe having an indeter- 
« minate Nature, may be, or may not be; but 
& they having a Knowledge of them, which is 
© more perfect than their Natures, know even 
ce theſe contingent Events in a determinate and ab- 


« folute Manner. Wherefore we ought 
% not to think that contingent Things will have 


* a neceſſary Event, becauſe they are known by 


« the Gods in an abſolute manner; for the Gods 
„knowing them does not make their future 
« Events neceſſary, but ſince, as being of a con- 
<« tingent and mutable Nature, they will cer- 
<« tainly have ſuch or ſuch an Event; for this 
< Reaſon it is neceſſary the Gods ſhould know 
% whar the Event will be. And the ſame Thing 
« which is contingent in its own Nature is not 
cc indeterminate, but determinate i in the Rnow- 
ledge of God. | . 
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"The Reaſoning of theſe two great Philoſophers | 
proceeds upon this, viz. chat the Foretnowledge 
of God is not ſo evident in itſelf, as that ſome 
Things (ſuch as humane Actions) are of a con- 


 tingent Nature; maybe, or may not be. The Queſ- 


tion therefore is, whether theſe contingent Things 
are Objects of Foreknowledge or not; if Foretnom- 


ledge neceſſarily implies that the Things fore- 
known. are neceſſary, being not neceſſary but con- 


tingent, tis manifeſt they are not Objects of Fore- 
knowledge, and 'tis no Derogation to God to ſay 
that he does not foreknow what is impoſſible to 
be foreknown; and they who aſſert that all the 
Objects of God's Foreknowledge are Things 
of a neceſſary Nature, or that his Knowledge 
makes them neceſſary, ought to prove that God 
foreknows contingent 'Things. For if he does 
foreknow them, he muſt foreknow them to be 
what they are, and not what they are not; that is 
contingent, not neceſſary; and his Foreknowledge 
cannot alter the Nature of any Thing, or make 
Things, which are contingent in their Natures, 
become neceſſary by being foreknown. ' Whence 


it follows, that the Notion of Fatality has no 
Foundation; and it is reaſonable to think, that 


God, who produc'd and governs all Things, and 
perfectly knows the ſeveral Natures, Powers and 
Operations of every Thing, may have a certain 
and abſolute Knowledge of contingent Events 
(fince whatever will be, tis now zrue that it will 
be, and muſt be either thus or thus) without al- 


"I A rering 


tering the Nature of Things and raking, tho 
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Events foreſeen to become neceſſary. 
"In. the, next Place Cato Gays, that the an 
of Liberty of Action reſtects upon God's Wiſdom. ar 


Power: Upon, the firſt, as ſuppoſing he deſires on 


intends 10 bring any Deſigns or Purpoſes tq paſs, and 


yet that he has not choſen the proper Methods to. attain. 


them; or upon the latter, that be cannot obtain. 
_ them if he Won d. It intrenches upon his Providence 5 


and Government of the Univerſe, by giving Part of 
his Power out of bis own Hands, and by leaving it 


to the Diſcretion of inferior and weak Beings, ta 
contradict himſelf, and diſappoint his Intentions, and 


even his Fuſtice itſelf, to which all the reft (of 
Gods Attributes) are ſo freely ſacrificed, is attack'd 
upon ſuch Reaſonings in charging Almighty God 
with Severity in puniſhing Crimes, committed thro” 
Feakneſs, Want, or predominant Appetites, and. 
which be FORE have prevented” by giving 0 others. 
P. 179) 

All this may ſeem plauſible, and impoſe upon 3 
weak or unattentive Reader; 3 bur, *tis eaſily. 
ſhewn, that there is not the leaſt true Reaſoning, 


in any Part of it; and: that che e to every 
Line os it is the real TROY. 


Pidg the Notion of: Liberty auch 6 not. Gade 


God to have us' d any improper Methods to bring: 


Jo paſs hisDeſigns.or Purpoſes, or to be diſappoint- 
ed in the Attainment of them. God, in enduing 


Man with Liberty, or a Power of Aftion,, origi - 
, FITS 3-3 1 5 L g ll : 2 Rally 
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(77) 
nally intended. (as is evident from the Nature of- 
the Thing) that his Actions ſhould. be the Re- 
ſult of that Liberty or Pawen 3 he never in- 
tended they ſhauld be otherwiſe than they 
are, or than ſuch. as he knew: would ibe the E. 
fecta of Liberiz.. He never did or could, 
deſire or intend to bring ang Deſigns o 
Purpoſes to paſs. by, Men's. Actions, but ſuch as: 
ſhould be effected by the Mill on Choice of Men, 
whether Good or Zuil. It was, plainly Gods 
original Deſign and End in the Creatiom of Men, 
to make them monal Agents, capable. of Fertme' | 


and Vice, Good, and Evil, andy; in. Conſkquenee - 


of them, capable of Rewards, and. Puniſbments,. 
Happinsſi and Miſery; and the proper and only 
Methods to-complete-this Pefigi and End' were, 
the enduing their Minds with Reaſon, Liberty, 
or a free Power of Action, without which they 
cauld. nat. be, in a manual Senſa, capable* either 
of the one: or of the orher; and God never in- 
randed* or deſired that any one ſfould be cither 
God or Evil. (às indeed it war impoſſible he ſſiould 
be either) without being, ſo,, uulingiy and 
tarily,, and. this. End. God does eee 
Will. att aim. N 8 
Bur now on the other Hand,, updn che. Hy. 
potheſſs of Neceſſig, God's Deſigns or: 
are plainly. fruſtrated,. and his//77/Zom-and — 
wholly talen away It is oo rary to Wifdone 
for God, who is good (as Cato allows) to intetid* 
the Happineſs of all his rational Creatures, and yet 
. o 
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to lay many of them under a Neceſſity of being 


 anbappy: It can never be a wiſe or proper Me- 


thod of bringing Men to Felicity, to ſubje& them 


under an inevitable Fate and Neceſſity of being 


miſerable * And if Men's Actions, and the Conſe- 
quences of them, are the Reſult of Neceſſity, 
then it is evident that God hath not Power 
to attain his Deſigns or Purpoſes; he hath no 
Power to make thoſe happy whom Neceſſity ren. 


ders miſerable, or to make thoſe, miſerable (how 


oppoſite ſoever to his Nature and Attributes 
their Actions are) whom Neceſſity makes happy: 


And in ſhort it follows, that God hath no Power 


at all over Men, or any Thing they do, that 


— | — tome Ae 
* 

. "APY Apbrodifu fays, that the Notion of 3 N 
ſity of humane Actions makes Men more miſerable by Nature 
than the Beaſts are, becauſe the greateſt Part of Men are made 
miſerable by thoſe Vices of which the brute Creatures are not 
capable His Words are; 0¹ 5 Ocbexerreg 4b aui yrs Nye“ 
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they are wholly independent of bin, and Kt =d 
Ln accountable to him. 0 


4 g Secondly. Y God, by —_— | Men 3 
hath not (as Cato pretends) given any Power out 
of his Hands, nor do any of his Creatures contra- 
dict or diſappoint his Intentions; and his providen- 
tial Government of the Univerſe is more illuſtri- 
ous in ruling over rational and Free- agents by ra- 


tional and moral Laws, and conferring Rewards 


and Puniſhments on voluntary Obedience or Diſ- 


obedience, than in any other Part of the anintel- 
ligent or irrational Creation; or than it would be, 
if he had ſubjected humane Actions to Neceſſity; 

Juſt as it is more glorious for a King to govern 
a Nation of Free- ſuljects by wiſe and rational 
Laws, with a Power to puniſh them for their 


Diſobedience, and to reward them for their Obe- 


dience, than to govern a Company of Slaves, 


bound in Chains and Fetters, and thereby unca- 


pable of doing either Service or Diſſervice. Thus, 


vith Reſpect to God's Government of the World, 


if Men's Defires, Intentions and Actions are neceſſa- 


757 their Minds, in this Cafe, as their Bodies in 
the other, are bound in Chains, and not capable 


of performing any Duty; there is no place for 
pious Affections towards God, or Submiſſion to his 
Will; no Room to offer Prayer for Benefits, or 
Praiſe, or Thankſgiving for receiving them : And 
in Truth, there can be no Worſhip or Adoration 


_ 

«of God at all, which can proceed only To! 
Choice and voluntary Actions. 25 

Alexander Aphrodiſius ſays, How can the Aſ- 
4 ſertors of Neceſſity maintain God's Providence 

„ over Men? —— How ban any one rightly 

C call that Providence which has no Reſpect to 
cc the Deſerts of Men, but is founded in an an- 


c tecedent NVeceſſtiy? And what becomes of 


4 Men's Piety towards God, if it is not in their 
„ Power not to do what they . 
Again, © + If this is once believed (that we 
cc have nothing in our ownPower) it will be ab- 
ſurd to reprehend any one, to praiſe any one, 
4 to counſel any one, to exhort any one, to pray 
«to God, to give him Thanks for any Thing, 
4 or to do any of thoſe Things which ought to 
c be done by thoſe who believe they have in 


9 lb a Power of doing what they 05 
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&: without which Power Man's L. 


8 no Life 


nor the Life of Men? 


Hlierocies ſays; * Prayer is not to no Purpole, if 
6 Providence ſuperintends humane Affairs, ap- 
pointing righteous and juſt Retributions to 
* Men's voluntary Actions. Euſebius, in like 


manner, argues; f If not only external Events, 


« but our internal Deſires proceeding from Rea 
ce ſon, are ſubje& to the Iofluence of the Stars 
te and to Fate; and if the Minds of Men are 
« under the Impulſe” of an inexbrable Nece/Fry, 


* then farewell Philoſopbhy, farewell Religion.“ 


And Origen; u It is in vain to offer Prayers; 
“e for, if all Events are neceſſary . — it is - 


cc rational to entreat God for any Thing. "= Again . 


« r From the Notion (of Neceſſity) it fol- 
« lows, that the Faculty of ill is wholly 
6e zen n'aways and with * hos 6 and Diſpraiſe, 

eke © and 
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and the Difference betwixt Things that are 
„ commendable, and Things that are hlame- wor- 
« 7zhy: and this being ſo, the ſo much pro- 
claimed Equity of the Judgment of God va- 
5 niſheth, and his Threatnings to puniſh thoſe 
„ who commit Sin, and the Promiſes of Re- 
<« wards, and Bleſſedneſs to thoſe who do well, 
“e fall to the Ground. For there is no Reaſon 
for either the one or the other. | 
. Secondly; from the Notion of Neceſfry i it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that there can be amongſt Men 
no perſonal Vertue or Vice, Good or Evil; no 
Merit or Demerit, and conſequently no Ground 
for Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, or for Laws to reward 
or puniſh; and indeed there can be no Property, 
or any Principles of Society and Government; 
which are evidently founded upon the Suppoſi- 
tion of Men's having a Power of determining 
their own Actions; and, without this Suppoſi- 
tion are unreaſonable and vain. 

That great Maſter of Reaſon, Ariſtotle, ſays 3. 
« That Vertue reſpects the Affections and Acti- 
5 ons; and that Praiſe and Diſpraiſe is due to 

| voluntary 
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« voluntary da, but Pardon 1 to hart is done 
. involuntarily. e 2 
Again; The End (of W is dedtec) being 
« the Object of the Mil; but the means to at- 


„ tain the End being the Object of | Deliberation 


c and Choice, our Actions converſant about theſe 
« muſt need be voluntary and free. But the 
c Practice of Vertue relates to thoſe Things, 
« and therefore Yertue and Vice alſo are in our 
« own Power.” Preſently he adds; “ And this 
< is the Opinion of all private Perfons, and of 
C 'Lawgivers themſelves; for they puniſh thoſe 
« who do wickedly, if what they do is not 
« thro', Compulſion or wilful en but they 
« reward thoſe Who do well. g 
Simplicius reaſons W. ow this Head of 
Ar rgument. * 
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ay * Choice that IO r. de of Good and Evil; 
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* —— wherefore that Coodneſi, which is the 
40 proper Goodneſs of the Soul, is call'd Vertue, 
c as being properly the Reſult of Choice, and 
<« proceeding. from a real Option. — for 
« our Mill. and Cboice are Things in our 04H 
Power the forming of our Opinions, our Ap- 
40 Petites, Daßres and Auenſſons are Matters of 


3 Choice and Mill, being internal Motions. of 


K 
N 


is Wherefore, the Soul hath, Power over, theſe. 
On which Account, God, and Laws, and wile 
Men conſidering that we are endued with Choice 
and Will, make a Difference betwixt Vertue 
and Vice; not reſpecting the mere Actions 
themſelves, which are not always in our Power, 
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the Soul; itſelf; and not external Goattion : 


( 


4 Action) a Power of willing, abd uon willing "3 
ce that We have Ghaice, and Nreelection; Defires; 
%% Aver ſions,; Appetites; &. ſuch take away the 
00 e/ential. Difference g Virtus and Hice ; and 


render Praiſe and Miſpraiſe groundleſs ; and 


00 ſubvert the good Weener 
nr wanna bafk 
Cicero alſa ſays 3 * ihe. Conſequencs ot 
Men's Actions being neceſſary, is,, in the Opinio 
of thoſe who maintainzthe Freedom df them, with 
whom he agrees; “ that neither Nraiſe nor Diſ⸗ 
“ praiſe, Honours or Puniſuments art juſtiy diſ- 
« pens d. And this Suppoſition being wisted and 
0 abſurd, they think it may with Probability be 
concluded, hs ee do not come to pals 


: 6 by Neceſſity. l i lob of oat Þ 


F Aulus Gellins Jain Aber it was objected to 


| cola vibe were ſuppos d to be Defenders of M. 


ceſſity; & That it was unjuſt for Laws to puniſn Of- 


„ fenders, if Men did not commit Offences volun- 
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Ex quo ee ut. nequc laudationes juſtæ ſint, nec vi- 
* nec honores nec ſupplicia, cum vitioſum 
ſit, probabiliter concludi putant non omiia ato ſieri quztunque 
fiant, De Fat, P. 360. 
+ Noceritium pœnas legibus i inique coatitatas, 6 homines ad 
e non ſponte Fendnt, Ted fyto ere Ni. tit, 
„ * . | 
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Anmonins Hermias ſays 3 C Since we are Ma- 
* ſters of ſome Actions, and it is in our 021 
Power t0' chooſe, or not ro chooſe them, to do, 
c or not to do them; hence it is we ſay that our 
„ Choice and Ackiont are Wa ae 


e and ſometimes blameable 1 
And Alexander Apbrodifius, * 3 2 5 it Men: s Ac- 


tions are neceſſary] neither Reproofs, nor 


* Puniſhments, nor Exhortations, nor Praiſe, 


“ nor any Thing of this kind will ret ain its 
“ Nature, but every one of theſe Things will 
«be neceſſary l n are to en _ 
«are apply d. LOH DE ei ee ee. 
ode e illt is ant to the Nani of 
« rational and active Animals to have it in their 
6“ Power to do ill or well, becauſe they do nei- 
ther of theſe by Neceſſity: In this Senſe it is 
0 1 en not to a ene D 
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« {till all we do is neceſſary. For no one 


“ ſays, that he does that which is good, who 
merely does ,a good Thing, in whatſoever 
„ manner he does it; nor that he commits Evil, 
„ Who, in what manner ſoever, does an evil 
© Thing; but in whatſoever manner he, who 


« is, at his own Liberty, chooſeth and doth that 


“ which is evil, he it is that truly doth it; or 


c“ if he doth our whiteh'? is goods _ we lay he 


c does well. 


Again; * They deſerve to tene Who 
„% commit a Fault involuntarily, becauſe Puniſh- 
«© ment is not intended to be inflicted for the 
c mere Fact, but for the manner of doing it. 
« No Phalaris would be ſo cruel and 
« mad as to puniſh any one for what he could 
« not help. What then are thoſe 1 thar 
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. 
e ought to be puniſtd i and what not? namely 
ee thoſe Things n nn. thro' a 
M cted Chet nn oh oh He thi 
Again ; „% We mel be no bester for know- 
4 ing what the Law commands, if there ure an- 
tecedent Cauſes to which our Appetites are 
« neceſſarily ſubject. And thus the Benefit of 


ee Laus commanding what we are to do, D and 


c forbidding what we are not to do, is taken 
ag way. What are the Laws good for, 
ce „hen Fatality deprives us of the Power of 
« obeying them ? the Law enjoyns what 
te is to be done, and what not, as ſuppoſing that 
c they who act have a Power of obeying the 
Commands of it; wherefore it puniſſieth the 
cc diſobedient as Delinquents, and rewardeth the 


cc obedient as thoſe who do well. But the Voice 


* . Fate i Thar all n are ale and pro- 
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« 350 , 
& and from the ſame Cauſez but thoſe Things | 
« which proceed from the ſame (neceſſary) 
« Cauſe, cannot be rightly call'd, 2 8 
« and others good Action. 
Again; he concludes his Book in theſe ad- 
mirable Words; „ Theſe, O moſt divine Em- 
<« -perors ! are the Heads of Ariſtotles Opinion 


e concerning Fate, and that which is in our own 


« Powe}; according to which, if we form our 
“ Sentiments, we ſhall be pious towards God, 
returning him Thanks for thoſe good Things 
« which we have received from him, and di- 
«'re&ing our Prayers to him for other Things, 
© as having it in his Power to give or not. We 
Y \- alſo be grateful to ſuch good Princes as 

« you are, all whoſe Actions towards us pro- 
« ceed from your own Choice, and who act as you 
4 do by taking Care to form a right Judgment, 
C and then chooſing that which is right; and 

ok + 
1 ie 


A* Had neu, Aas 2 i 7s v e e. 
T& 5 xaToluwers. Ibid. p. 164. | 
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te nat 1 n. Hts: antecedent Cauſes, by 
« which it is neceſary to be led whereſoever they 

& carry you. Wo ſhall alſo be careful to exer- 
* ciſe Yertue, as having it in our Power e 
© come better or worſe Men. 

Laſtly ; Euſchizs-thus argues upon whe Points 
0e. There is no Praiſe due to the Vertue of thoſe 
< who do well; no Love of God; no Fruit 
e worthy of our Labour and Diligence to be 
obtained if all Things proceed from Neceſſity 

ce and Fate. Therefore neither ought we to 
ce blame thoſe who lead inful Lives, and are the 

6 moſt impious and profligetez nor to admire and 
“ praiſe thoſe who are vertuaus and good. Hence, 
as J obſerved, the great Glory that is due to 
c Phils/ophy, periſheth, if it is not che Effect of 
« voluntary Study and Meditation, but of che 
« neceſſary. une of the - Tikes, 
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Again; 


6, : 20 ada for the — oP Miki: 7 For 
to what Purpoſe is it, either to command or 
„ forbid any Thing to thoſe who are under the 
“ Coercion of Neceſſity ? Nor ought Offenders 
to be puniſhed, as being really ' guilty of no 

« Crime; nor ought they to be rewarded who 
6 perform the moſt - glorious Atchievements. 
Further this Opinion deſtroys all Piety 
“ towards God; if ſo be neither God himſelf, 
c nor the Proclaimers of his Oracles confer any 
« Benefits on us when we apply with Prayen and 

religious Affections; but we are : bound | in 1 8 
+ Chains of a neceſſary Fatality. 

Thirdly; God's Juſtice is not n u i. 
alledg'd) by the Notion of Liberty; becauſe Mit 
Notion doth nor ſuppoſe that God puniſheth 
any Crimes but ſuch as are wilful and might have 
been avoided; and in Proportion always to the 
Wilfulneſs and Obſtinacy of them. Such Mat- 
. eee or W rn 5 7 as Nn 
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EL Suddenneſs, Surprize, or Violence not caug'd by 
our Fault, or to be prevented or reſiſted, lead us 
unavoidably into any Sin, will not be puniſh'd 
by him. As the Principle of the Morality of all 
Actions, whether Good or Evil, is the rational 

Mind freely exerting itſelf to do a Thing, or 
refuſing to do it, in any Inſtances of a. moral 
Nature; ſo every Degree of Good or Evil is 
proportionate to the Degree of Freedom with 
which it is done; and in Proportion alſo to this 
Degree of Freedom from whence Vice or Vertue 
proceeds, God has adapted his Rewards and Pu- 
niſbments. If the Degree of Freedom in any 
Agent is very great, and yet Evil enſues from 
his Actions, then the Puniſhment will be great 
alſo; if the Degree of Freedom is very little, 
| then. the. Exil committed will be attended with 
lirtle Puniſhment, and the Good that is done 
wall. be greatly rewarded. - But if the Action 
proceeds not from the voluntary Exertion of the 
Mind; but from either an irreſiſtible Diſorder 
of the animal Spirits, forcibly impelling the 
Mind, and leaving no Room for Deliberation 
or from unavoidable Ignorance, or from either a 
mechanical or compulſive Motion of the Body, 
(as particularly y in the Caſe of Madneſs, 1deatiſm, 
Exceſs of in voluntary Paſſon, Surprize, or the Com- 
pulſion of others againſt our Will) in ſuch Caſes 
every Action, let the Conſequence of it be what 


it wall is neither perſonally — or bad, verfupus 
9 of 


(9) 


or criminal; and the Perſon is not # aceountable 
for it. On theſe Principles the Juſtice both of 
divine and humane Laws is founded and exerciſeds 
and which the Opinion of Fate or Neceſfty whol- 
ly takes away and deſtroys: God can neither be 
holy or 56k in himſelf, if he has no Vill to 
chooſe and prefer Right to Wrong, Good to 
Evil; and! it is altogether repugnant” to the 
cleareſt Notions of Holineſs, Goodneſs and Juſtice 
to ſubjeft Men to Pain and Miſery for what 

they cannot help, and for Things i in which they 
haue no Power. | 

It is as abſurd to ks Pain the Conſequence 
of evil Actions, and Pleaſure of good Actions, as. 

vice verſa upon the Suppoſition of their being 
_ neceſſary, which takes away both their Diſtinction 
and very Natures, and makes all Things, the 
greateſt Evil and the greateſt Good, alike indif- 
ferent with reſpe& to Morality : And upon the 
Scheme of MNecefity, the Worſhip of the one 
true God, and the mot i impure Idolatry ; Piety 
and Impiety, ly and ns are ha one; 


ſp & 


UE a 


* Moyer drt arlppos (i Ste) E ini 6 col. cc We are ac- 
* countable for thoſe Things only which are in our dan 
Arrian. Epict. p. 121. 


And Alexander { phrodiſins ſays; E iu T5 yinopurrey wrk 
S xaTR Aoyor Te % guru ovyxarabioiu;, © That which is in 
® our Power (and for which we are accountable) is done with 


« the Aſſem accompanied | with Reaſoz and a Power of judging. 
Pe Fat, p. 73. | 
the 


(94) 
the one no more diſagreeable to God, or contrary 
to his Nature than the other; or juſtly deſerving 
either preſent or future Milery more than the 
other, as proceeding equally,” not from Men's 
their Acts) but from the * Neceſſity of the divine 
Nature itſelf. So alſo again, Truth and Faiſbood, 
Mercifulneſs and Cruelty, Juſtice and injuſtice; 
and, in ſhort, the greateſt Vertues and moſt hei- 
nous Crimes muſt be equally acceptable to God; 
becauſe equally (that is neither of them truly) 
good or evil in N and equally derived 
from wr Me of ( 19s the — n 
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deen the Notion of Wally the Swe of « * . 
be juſt. 7] Ariel e, N od 4. veer oe Gvoiryrn; . & Neue 
To, & Are, 30 *g0a; tririſuds Tel: ol, Ader FM 12 * 
Zis , 1 . ö weriperg dard n Tl 5 PIT" Anras, a 
N i,, E road r las rio kite tas a, b; 4 What are 
„ we to blame, is it not your Neceſſity- that is only. in the 
Fault? Lou are unjuſt, Apollo, nor is it right in you to 
« blame us who have committed no Crime. And this Jupiter, 
« who is the nereſſary Cauſe of your Neceſſity, why does he 
'*« puniſh us, and not himſelf rather, for being the Author of 
* ſuch a Neceffiry Aud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 6. c. * 
And Lucian, in like manner, ridicules Faualiy: "Evys Te 2 
0 * Mud tu e . auen © n 7% Liu XOAGT TL, 
x Ty Moigeay arri TS rar T7 7 oÞ £51906 zluncuen, Tu tyrE5; 
Tels ya, = IF Minos wou'd diſtribute Jultice, he 
* ſhould puniſh Fate inſtead of Sifphus, and Deſtiny inſtead of 
* Tantalus : For what Wrong haye they done who were ſubs 
1 Fervient to the Commands of Fate? Fupit. Confut. p. 678. 
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of them. And as there can be no rea? Guilt or 
perſonal Crimes committed by Men, ſo there 
can be no Foundation for the making Laws, to 
puniſn any Men as Offenders. All Law is found- 
ed upon the Suppoſition of Men's having a Pow- - 
er over their own Actions; and never puniſheth 
Tranſgreſſors but upon a Suppoſition of per/onal 
Guilt, and that the criminal or illegal Fact was 
committed by them voluntarily, and with Choice, 
and might not have been committed. On this 
is grounded the Nature of Laws and Reaſon of 
Puniſhments for the Breach of them, that Men, 
as rational and Free- agents, may avoid doing thoſe 
Things which they know are evil, and attended 
with Puniſhments; which is abſurd, and renders 
all Puniſhment af, upon the Suppoſition, that 
they have no Power to avoid the doing of them. 
There is as much Juſtice in puniſhing Infants, 
Ideots and Madmen, for the Miſchief which they 
do, as in puniſhing any others for the greateſt 
Enormities, upon the Suppoſition of their Acti- 
ons being neceſſary : And there is as much Rea- 
| ſon to puniſh a Soldier for having a Fever or any 
bodily Infirmity, which renders him unfit for 
Service, as for deſerting or running away ; for if 
Men's Actions are not in their own Power and 
Choice, it is as abſurd to think (beſides the evi- 
dent Injuſtice of the Thing) that the Terrors of 
penal Laws will prevent their doing Evil, as 
that they will prevent their falling into Fevers, &c. 


1 

The Notion of Neceſſity alſo rendets Vertue and 
good Actions undeſerving of Praiſe or Commenda- 
tion, and incapable of Rewards: And there is as 
much Senſe and Reaſon in rewarding Men for 
being tall, handſome or ſtrong; or in praiſing and 


commending Trees for their Fruitfulneſs, or 


Flowers for their ſweet Smells, or the Sun for 
his Light; as in beſtowing Commendations and 
Rewards on Men for their beſt Actions. 

To this Purpoſe Philo, the learned Few ob- 
ſerves; © * Man being endued with the Know- 
cc ledge of his being a Free- agent, and his Actions 
te being in his own Power; and the Opetati- 
cc ons of his Mind being, for the moſt Part, vo- 
&« Juntary, is deſervedly blam'd, if he knowingly 
< commits Evil, and deſervedly prais'd for his 
% voluntary good Actions. But with Reſpect to 
«other Things, ſuch as Trees and Beaſts, neither 
ce is the Fruitfulneſs of the one praiſe-worthy, 
“ nor the ill Turns of the other culpable; be- 
4 cauſe the one or the other proceeds not from 
& Choice and Will. 
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« any ſhould praiſe and reward any one for being 
64 beautiful of Body; and a WY _ pu g 


& iſh thoſe who are deform'd. e 90 
As to Cato's again aledging, chat God might 


have prevented the Crimes be puniſbeth, by giving 


other Faculties, i e. by making us other ſort of 
Creatures than we are; this is nothing to the 


Purpoſe. God's Juſtice (about which the pre- 


ſent Argument is) is only concern'd in propor? 
tioning'Puniſhments to Men's Crimes, and Re- 
wards to their vertuous Actions proceeding from 
Choice and Nil The making us what we are; 
is a Point in whieh God's 7/;/Jom and Goodneſs is 
concern'd, and vhich, I think, we have no Reaſon 
to impeach, or can juſtly call in Queſtion: It is, no 
Doubt, conſiſtent with Goodneſ and Wiſdom in 
God to exerciſe his Knowledge and Power in the 
Production of all Vuriety of animate and inanimate, 
unintelligent and rational Beings z 3 and his W iſ- 
dom as much, or much more, appears in our - 
Creation, upon the Suppoſition of human AQi- 
ons being voluntary, as upon their being neceſary. 
So that Cato has fail'd in every part of his Argu- 
ment, and every Pretence to ſupport it is weak 
and groundleſs: and inſtead of defending, he has 
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quite deftroy'd (how undeſiguediy ſoever) all the 
Attributes of God, which properly make him 
: God, i. e. a moral Governor of the Univerſe. And 
he has fatally ſubverted not only the Foundation 


of all Religiun and Piety, but alſo of all Vortue 
and Vice, Nigbt and Wrong; and has baniſhed all 
Property, and the Laws upon which all humane 
Society i is. eſtabliſned. 3 37 $05 1 1 915 
In the next Paragraph: Cat, in 4 nk 
countable and. contradictory Manner, at the E 


time that he is [pleading for the Nece/fty-of hu: 


mane Actions, ſays, that hey depend upon Men's 
Hill to de them. (p. 179. Nhen ſurely they are 
voluntary z no, but he. will prove, that Men have 
a Mili to act neceſſarily, i. ſe. to act without Mill, 
that they act nece ſurily hy their M ili, i. e. by 


Meceſtiy, and not by Will. Such Reaſoning, 1 
think, was never offered either b or te reaſonable 


Nen before. But however let us hear him. 


de Will (he ſays) is direfted iy the renſoning 
Taculties Ino Doubt, it either is or ſhould be, 
tho Experience ſhews that it is not always direct. 

ed by them} aobich depend again upon the gard or it 


Organization of the Body — an, d thou ſand 
Events, Accidents ——— aud Otyjefts which. eucom- 


Paſs him mw all, or moſ} | of | which Cauſes, and 


many more which probably determine him, muſt b 


confeſi'd to be out of his Power. (p. 179, 180.) 


All this I grant, and as muck more of this kind 
as Can be offer'd ; but what is all this to the Pur- 
—_ : Where is the 2 that Men's 
| | ens 
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Attions-are neceſſary? Thinking, judging, and rea. 


ſoning well or il, which is oft- times the Effect of 


Things which are out of our Power, is one 
Thing, and acting is another Thing. The whole 
of Cato's Reaſoning is no more than this, name- 
ly, that external Reaſons, Cauſes and Accidents of 
various ſorts, which are out of our Power, neceſ- 
ſarily affect Men's Underflandings, and occaſion 


various and different Judgments of Things, and 
even of the ſame Things at different Times to 


be form'd in their Minds, all which they can- 
not help, becauſe they muſt judge (whether 
right or wrong) according to the Evidence they 
haye of them: But this is no Argument at all 
that their Actions are neceſſary : Suppoling Men 
always to act according to their Juadgments of 
the Nature and Truth of Things (which it is 
certain they do not) it can only thence be truly 
concluded, that ſuch as the Judgment is, ſuch 


will be the 42s reſulting from it; but it can» = 


not be at all truly concluded, that the Adion is 
necefſary. And every Man has within himſelf as 
clear and certain Evidence and Perceptian, that 
every Action of his is voluntary and free; as he 
hath, that the precedent Judgment, which he 
22 concerning the Objects, which are the 
Moti ves of his acting, is neceſſary, and not free. 


The Truth is, God hath not made Men mere 
unintelligent Machines; but hath given us (with 


a Power of Action) Reaſon and Under ſtanding to 


enable us to act rationally; to be a it were 4 


O 2 Light : 


Light to ſhew us 1 4 Way. that we may 
walk in it if we will; and that, if we loſe our 
May, or ſlip or fall, we may blame ourſelves only 


for it. The Mind then always is or ſhould be 


directed and determined to att upon precedent 
Reaſon, upon rational Motives, or what appears 
to it at the time of acting to be ſuch z but never- 


theleſs it is directed and determined by them to act, | 


not by Nezeſſity, but by its Will. And tho? the 
Motives or Reaſons upon which the Mind a#s 
are out of our Power, and the Judgment form'd 
upon them is neceſſary, yet the Act following 
them is not a neceſſary Conſequence, but Matter 
of Choice; the Mind by its Vill chooſes that 
which either necefarily appears to the Judgment 
to be right to be done, or Ines for our preſent 
Intereſt or Good. 

The Argument which : is 1 nag for Ne- 
ceſſy, from every Action reſulting from a pre- 


cedent Motive or Reaſon, which Reaſon or Mo- 


tive is often out of our Power, is one of the 
famous * Objections which the Fatalifts of old 
made againſt the Liberty of humane Actions; and 
therefore it may not be amiſs to let the Reader 
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eee che great Objections ks 


bumane, Liberty of Action were 1. Te und, übrig pine, | 
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6 how the real, ben nel, cih 


Philoſophers, reply'd to lt. E 

Cicero * tells us, concerning Chry/ippus,” (who 
was a rigid Stoict, and whom his Adverſaries 
charg d as holding che Neceſſiy of humane Acti- 


ons in Conſequence of his Aſſertion, that all 


Things proceeded from Fate or a Chain of ante- 
cedent Cauſes) that in order “ to aſſail the Argu- 
e ment from whence Nece/ity was inferred, hold - 
« ing at the ſame time that nothing happened 
« without'-a preceding Cauſe, he diſtinguiſhed 
© the Kinds of Cauſes, that he might avoid 
& Neceſſity; and ftill hold Fate. Of Cauſes, 
« faith he, ſome are perfect and principal, (effi- 
« cient) Cauſes, others are aſſiſtant and imme- 
« diately precedent. Wherefore, when we ſay 


that all Things come to paſs by the Fatality of ö 


* antecedent. Cauſes; we do not underſtand this 
« Fatality to belong to the perfect and principal 
« (efficient) Cauſes, but only to the immediately 


e precedent aſſiſtant Cauſes; upon which Di- 


« ſtinction he thus reaſons; If all Things come 
A „ 
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Chryſippus autem cum & neceſſtatem improbare, & nihil 
vellet, fine præpoſitis cauſis, evenire, cauſarum genera diſtinguit, 
ut & Neceſtatem effugiat. & retineat Fautum. Cauſarum end, 
inquit, aliz ſunt perfectæ & principales, aliz adjuvantes & 
proximæ. Quamobrem, cum dicimus omnia fato fieri c 
antecedentibus, non hoc intelligi volumus, cauſis perfectis & 
principalibus, ſed cauſis antecedentibus, adjuvantibus, & proxi- 
mis. Itaque illi rationi, quam paulo ante concluſi, fic occur- 
. Si omgia fato fiant, ſequi jllud guidem, up gmnig us 
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« to pals by. Fatality. it does indeed follow, that ; 


they come to pats with antecedent Cauſes, but 


« theſe are not the perfect and principal (efficient) 
« Cauſes of the Event, but only the aſſiſtant 
« Cauſes which are neareſt to the other: Which 


_ « aſſiſtant Cauſes, altho' they are not in bur Pow- 


er, it does not thence follow, that our Afec- 
« gions ate not in our Power; but this would fol- 
« low, if the perfect and r Cauſes were 


| & not in our Power. 


Cicero T acknowledgeth - -this Reckoning of 
Cbryſ ppus to be very much labour d and obſcare; 


but what he meant, he endeavoured ingeniouſiy 


to 8 88858 * the 1 of a 2 and I bhip- 
TI _ 
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fant n verum non princi 11 N perfoltis ſed hs 
vantibus & proximis. Quæ fi ipſæ non fiat in noffra poreftace, 


von ſequitur, ut ne vppetitus quidem fit n ngſr4 poeoftare-: at 


hoc ſequeretur, {i omnia perfectis & principalibus cauſis fieri 
diceremus, ut cum hæ cauſæ non eſſent in noſtru poteſtate, ne 
ile quidem effet in nora pte. De Fat. lid. p. 360, 361. 


+ Apud A. Gdlium lib. 6. p. 367. And &romars charges 
his Notion with making the human Mind (di] half a 
»lave. Apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib. 6. c. 7. 

Revertitur ad Cylindrum & Turbinem ſuum, quæ — | 


| Incipere, niſi pulſa, non poſſunt: id autem cum accidit, 


natura, quod ſupereſt, & Cylindrum volvi, & verſari Tur- 
binem putant. Vt igitur, inquit, qui protrufit Cylitubrum, dedit 
ei princip um motioflis; . ratem autem non dedit: fic vi- 
ſum che dum 1 nidem & quaſi fignabit in ani- 


mo fuatn fed affe o vg erit in yorftee, eaque 


m admedum in Cylindro dictum eſt, : extrinferess 
15 0 elt, Tone & natur tmoyebitur.” . Cn, hit: Fe. 


hed 


| ping of 4 Top, which,” tho they could not Sigh fo 
move without being impelled by an external Forte, 
yet after Motion was given to them they would con- 
tinue to move, as it were, of themſelves, by the in- 
ternal Power of their own Volubility, which be- 
longs to their Nature, and was not given to them 
by that which was the ir and immediate N 


Cauſe of their Motion. So in like manner he 


pos d, that external impulſive Canſes, which were 
Aubje& to Fate, or out of our Power, were the 
antecedent and firſt "Cauſes, or Occaſions of the 


internal Motion of the Mind, i. e. that they ſet 


| the Mind on Work; but yet that our Tucli- 


nations, Purpoſes and {ions following were in 
our Power, and under the Direction and Govery- 


ment of the Vill. From which Explanation it 


appears that Chryſppus meant, by the perfec᷑ and 


priucipa! Cauſe of Action, the internal efficient 


Cauſe, or the voluntary Motion or Exertion of the 


precedent Cau le, l he meant the | external Cauſe or 


* FEY 
8 


— | — — 
Aulus Gellins alſo repreſents this Simiitude of Crſpnus in Ex- 
piication of human Li very clegantly and vic. Hujus 


deinde ret exemplo non hercle nimis alieneneque illepide utitur. - 


ſicut. inquit, lapidem Cylindrum 6 per ſpatia terre prone atque 
a Jaceas, cauſam quidem ci, & initium precipitantie fe- 
—_—_— mox — lle | ræceps volvitur, non quia tu id jam 
facis, ſed ies Oh modus ejus C form Naas Ha- 
bet: fc do, ——— — ipſa & prind- 
1 vero confelicrum mentiumque = 
nis, & ani 


noſtrarum, actiameique ip 
morum * — 2 | * tte, 2 . 6. r. 365, 366. 


3 | Motive 


q 104 10 
Motive of Action; nn; ſo. bis en is gut 
and right. 
And that Chryſippus really meant that Men- 8 
Ackions were in their own Power (tho external 


Cauſes out of their Power, which he call'd 


Fate, concurr'd to the Production of them) and 
that they were the Effects of voluntary Choice; 


Cellius * informs us from his own expreſs Words; 


„ Wherefore: (ſays he) it is a Saying of the Py- 


. <. bagoreaus; you may know that Men bring Evils 


« voluntarily upon themſelves : Men's Calamities 
« procceding from their own. ſelves; and their 
Sins and Vices reſulting from their own Appe- 
ee tites, Intentions and Purpoſes. Wherefore he 


ie ſays, we ought. not to endure or hear thoſe 


ee wicked, flothful, pernicious and audacious Men; 


cc who, when they are convicted of a Fault or 
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| nequam aut ignavas, & nocentes & audaces: qui quum in cul- 


pa & in maleficio revicti ſunt, perfugiunt ad fati neceſſttatem, 
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| « fuge; and attribute their wicked Actions, not 


eto their own Temerity, but to Fate. 
From this Explanation of the Notion of Chry. 
fppus'it will appear further, thar the Diſpute be- 
twixt bim and his learned Scholar Carneades and 
others (who deny'd there were any antecedent 
Cauſes or * Fatality of Men's Actions, and affirm- | 
ed, that the Motion or Exertion of the Mind was 
purely voluntary) was only a Diſpute about 
Words; each of them underſtanding the Word 
Cauſe in a different Senſe. His Reaſoning, which 
the Epicureaus "ys b w dn us, Cicero 
ſets forth thus, viz. © | 

« + When they (the Braces) bad PYRL 

ted that there was no Motion without a Cauſe, 
* they needed not (Carneades taught them) 
& grant, that all Events came to paſs by antece- 
dent Cauſes: For that there was no external 
and antecedent Cauſes of our Will; therefore 
* the common Cuſtom of ſaying, that any 
* one will or will not do a Thing without a 
“ Cauſe, is an Fam of oe for when we lay 
;& een 
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non ſux temeritati „ Ted fato. eſſe attribacods dieunt. Ibi, 


p. 366. 


* Quibus viderentur ſine ullo fato eſſe animarum | motus, 
voluntarii. Cicero de Fat. p. 359. 


I Cum conceſſiſſent motum nullum eſſe fine cauſa; non con- | 
cederent omnia, quæ fierent, fieri cauſis antecedentibus: volunta- 
tis enim noſtræ non eſſe cauſas externas & antecedentes. - Com- 
muni igitur conſuetudine * abutimur. cum ita 1 | 

| | | > vella. 
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& without" 4 Canſe, we mean only withaut an 
c externa! and antecedent Cauſe, not without @ny 
<« Canſe at all. An external Cauſe is not 
© requiſite to the voluntary Motion of the Mind; 
44 for voluntary Motion in the Nature of the 
“Thing is in our 0ws. Power and Choice : and 
< that not without Cauſes for the Cauſe of 
it is the Nature of che Mind itſelf“ Pres 
{ently after he ſhe ws Which was che Point of 
the Diſpute) what is truly and re che 
Cauſe of a Thing, vi. 
"FP That is che Cauſe, * t what, of 
© which it is the Cauſe; as a Wound eauſeth 
« Death; ill Digeſtion-a-Diſeaſe; - Fire cauſeth 
4 Heat. Therefore Gau/e is not ſo to he underſtood 
& as if that which is antecedent merely to a Thing 
« was the Cauſe of it; but that only is the 
« Cauſe which is the antecedent efficient Cauſe. 
Whence it is evident, as '+ Cicano obſerves 
upon ann pany that ns mA * the 
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velle aliquid uempiam, aut al ſine. cauſa. Ita enim - 
ſine cauſa; ut dicamus ſine externa & antecedente cauſa, non fine 
aliqua. ad animorum motus voluntarios non eſt requi- 
renda externa cauſa. Motus enim volunturiut eam nituram in ſe - 
* continet, ut ſit in noſtra poteftate, nobiſque . nec id 
cauſa; ejus enim rei cauſa; ipſa natura De at. p. 
352, 353. 
' * Cauſe autem ea eſt, quæ id efficit, ID ON GY ut vul · 
nus mortis; cruditas morbi ; ignis ardoris. Itaque non: fic 
cauſa intelligi debet, ut quod cuique antecedat, & cauſa fir, 
| Kd quod __ ienter antecedat, Ibid. p. 35 | 
1 1 e intellectu eſt, cum utrique Patefitta ah 
explicata i "Ka, ad eundem exitum veniant, your 7m 
non re diſſidere, &c. Ibid. p. 363. 
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volijary Motions of the Mind were not a 


by any Fatality; and Chry/ippus who held a Fate 


to belong” even to humane Actions, tho' he al- 
low d them to be voluntary, and not effected by 


Necelfiy, — meant the ſame 'Phing z only 


thoſe eternal Motives which Chry/ippus ſtibd au- 
recedent” Cauſes and Fate (expreſſly declaring his 


— the ſame Pime, that they were not 


the perftc and pvincipalʒ i. e. efficient” Catrfes of 
Acxien) Carneades, and others,” the Arademict, 


wou'd not allow” 76 de "Cauſes at all; ; 


Cauſe of Action; © und that in whar' Things 
«© ſGever che antecedent Cauſes were ſuch, rhat 
4 ir was wor in our” Power, that the Phin 
i ſhould be otherwiſe, theſe Things were pro- 
« perly effected i) Fare: bur theſe Things, the 
« effecting of eich are in our om Power, are 
% wholly exempt from Fate. Vaderſtandmg Pare, 
which they excluded from Men Ackione, in the 
Senſe of a neceſſary impulſfer Cauſe; hilft Chry- 


fippus underſtood the Fate which he afcrib'd to 
them, in the Senſe of a concurrent Caufe or 
Motive. of Action only: Which ſhew'd there 


was no real Difference in their-Qpiniensz,. and 


that dock 0 that. r Were in 


A (* W — < 
e 1 Y E 
. n F E Fs _—_— 
* If 1 


148 * ** CO * 


cr Cenfent, 1 in > cauſe; 1 ita _ der ; 


Ht in, noſtra reftare, ut aliter ills eveniant, illas fat 
2 autem AY noſtra RU Ant ab his Tatum abs ab 0 . 
at. Pp. 363. 


infifting that the efeicut Cauſe only was the true 


W 
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their ebe ee or efficient Cauſe ne, 
luntary. . 

And haven.) we e e N i Plus 
tarch charges Chryſippus with holding, % That 
&« not the leaſt Thing either reſts or moves other- 
« wiſe than according to the Appointment. of 
“God, whom he makes the. ſame with Fate 
4 and that he makes Fate (which he 
& calls Neceſſity, .&c.); an invincible and uncon- 
cc troulable and immutable Cauſe.“ He either 


miſtakes or ſtrains Chry/;ppas's Notion too far or 
elſe Chryſippus is only ſpeaking. of the 


Neceſſity of external Providential Events; er 


not of humane Actions from which Fatality or 
Neceſſity Plutarch himſelf implies that he exempts 


them; owning that, with Reſpect to Men's Ac- 
tions, he (Chry/ippus) e made Fate, not the per- 


« fect (i e. the efficient, as hath been above ob- 
ſerved — Cicero) but only the precedent 1 6.) 
« the concurrent, Cauſe only. . 

Again; Cicero himſelf anſwers the Argument 


_ againſt ber Which is here ee in theſe 
"I 5 v VIZ. 1 115 
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Tito ay.;: De Stois. Repug. p. 1056. 
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xaos 


ehompwllar Ibid. 


« 4 Altho! 
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c Altho? ſomeè are more inclin d to dome Things 

te than others are, thro! natural antecedent Cauſes; 
« it does not thence follow that there are natural 
« antecedent efficient) Cauſes of our Milli and 
« Defires ; for if ſo, nothing would be in our own - 
« Power. But now we readily.dwn that to be acute 
« or dull, of ftrong or of weak Conſtitutions, is 
« zot in our Power - But he that thinks it 
a thence follows, that even to 5 or to wall is 
not Matter of Will and e does not per- 


* 43.5" 3.8 2 


« alc? AF are 4 Cs of Men's 
being born with quick or ſlow Capacities, with 
6e robuſt or inſirm Conſtitutions; Vet it does not 
te follow, that our ting and walking, and doing 
6, any Action is determined and en by theſe 
64 Cauſes.“ He adds preſently n kal 5 
IF. Vi ices (he means vicious Iuclinsti- | 
& ons, as his preceding Inſtances ſhew) may 
« WO from. natural. Cauſes ;,, but to extirpate 


6 „ thee... Oh. 
* " 2 4 5 1 * 14 * * 9 3 9 13 
1 . wa * 4% W of "+4 — 145 : "i A " a. 4 "IT 14 ; 
p A . n . 
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Non enim fi 1 20 alia N ſint propter caufis 
naturales, & anteced entes, ideireo etiam noſtrarum valuntatum 
atque appetit ionum ſunt cauſæ naturales & antecedentes: nam 
nihil-effer in noſtta poteſtate, ſi, res ita ſe haberet. Nune vero 
ſatemur, acuti hebetesne, valentes imbecilline ſimus, non eſſe 
id in nobis: qui autem ex eo cogi putat: ne ut ſedeamus quidem . 
aut ambulemus voluntatis eſſe,” is non videt : qu quantaque res 
conſequatur. Ut enim & ingenioſi, & tardi ita. naſcantut au · 
tecedentibus cauſis, itemque 2 & imbecilli; non ſequitur. 
tamen, ut etiam ſedere & ambulare & tem ag ere ali quam ; 
cipalibus-{forſan naturalibus ut br XA, & N | 

tum ſit. De Fae. p. 3% % 3)... 


1 Ex naurdlibus cuts vitix" miſt point! thrlfpai? ü8ten 
& fun- 


ö 


Two) 2 
u ndl eradicate them, ſa as that he who hath 
«- theſe vicious Propenſitics may be whollyfreed 
from them, is nut in the Power of natural Cauſes, 
& but is effected by the Mill, by Study and Diſci- 
6 pine” \ Than which" Reaſoning: hemp gr 
W more truly and ſtrongly offer C. 
To the/ ſame Argument the Wved Alexander 
Apbrodifius thus replies; „ * Thoſe Things 
« which proceed from a Cauſe, do not always 
proceed from anexternal Cauſe; on which Ac- 


count ſomething is in our on Power, of which 


we ourſe lues are the proper Cauſe, and not any 
«: cuternal Cauſe. Wherefore thoſe Thing 
« which in this Reſpect are without Caſe, 


have yet a Cauſe from ourſelves. For Man 
4 himſelf is the original and 87 of thoſe Ari. 


ce ons which are done by him, and this — po 
6. perly to be a Man, to have a 2 Principle of Actio 


4 within himſelf, as it is the Property of a Globe 
« to be roll'd down a ftcep Place: Wherefore 


_ © 'ather * are . rn bet GER Cauſes, 
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© but Man is not; becauſe it is eſſential to him 
cc to have a Prinxiple and Cauſe (of Action) wirhin 
c himſelſ, ſo as nox to he impell'd by exterior Cauſes. 


ce If we had one View in our judgiag about Actions, 


& it might with Reaſon be ſaid, that our ſudg- 
c ments about the ſame Things was always the 


« fame: But ſince it is not ſo; (for thoſe Things we 
* make choice of we chooſe ſometimes for the 
« Goodneſs. ſometimes for the Pleaſure, ſomr- 
« times for the. Profif of them, and theſe do not 

c produce the ame Effects) it happens that we 
00 ſometimes prefer the Motives to that which is 
&« good before all others; again, at other times 
&« our Judgment leads us to prefer that hich is 
0 pleaſant. or-profitable. ' For as we ſrek . for: no 


„ other Cauſe why the Earth is carried down-+ 


* ward according to its Gravity, and why Animals 
e act as they do by Appetite, than tha each of 
* theſe has of irſelf an eliniant Cauſe. derived 


ce from 
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cc from its Nature: ſo neither is there any other 


( Cauſe to be ſought of thoſe different Actions 


$& which we do at different Times, in different 


Circumſtances, but only the Man himſelf. 
“ For this is to be a Man, namely, to be the 


Original and Cauſe of thoſe Actions n are 


done by him. | 
To which, on the * Amen; 1 ſhall add 
al Opinions of the two moſt learned Chriſtian 
l Euſebius and Origen. 
Euſebius ſays; “ * Altho' a thouſand external 
cc fortuitous Obſtacles oppoſe the Temper of our 


cc Bodies, and the voluntary Deſires of our Minds, i 
«& yet the freely-exerted Vertue of the Soul is able | 


cc to withſtand them all; demonſtrating that the 
ce Power which we have within us of choc fin 
“% that which is en is unmatchable _ in- 
« yincible. : 
n 8 Obſervation i is as follows, WL. 
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% We confeſs (ith he) that many. Things 


et which: are not in our Power, are Cauſes of many. 
Things that are in our Power z without which, 
© namely, thoſe Things which are not in our 
« Power, other Things, which are in our Pom]. 


C4 er, would not be done. But thoſe Things 


_ ©. which. are in o Power, and are done conſes, 
_ © quentially to antecedent Things, which are not 
in our Power, are done ſo as that e Sol 


« ſtanding theſe antecedent Things, we might 
« have done otherwiſe. But if any one would 
& have. it, that our Free- will is wholly inde- 


4 pendent of every Thing in the World, ſo as 8 


e that we do not.:chooſe to do ſome Things by 
« reaſon of certain (precedent). Accidents, he 
« forgets that he is a; Part of the World, and 
* comprehended within humane Society, and 
« the circumambient Air. 

Having thus ſhewn from the Reaſon of Things, 
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of former Ages, that there is not the grand 


Weight or Truth in the Argument which is 


| inſiſted on apainſt Liberty, and for the Neceffity 


of humane Actions, namely, | their being conſe- 
quential to, directed and determined by external 
Things which are Bot in our Pouer e becauſe that 


althoꝰ many out ward Events which are not in our 


Power may concur to excite the Mind to Actions, 
which, without them, it would not do; yet it 
is evident and plain that the Mind acts not by the 
neceſſary Impulſe of external Cauſes or Motives, 
but by an interna voluntary Motion or Exertion: 
And tho' external Cauſes or Accidents determine 
the Mind to act, (as being Grounds which the 
Mind may think it reaſonable" to act upon) yet it 
is and can be determined to att only by irs III. 
And for a further direct Proof of this l 
will offer one Argument more, namely, 

It is evident, that after Reaſons or Adres not 
in Men's Power, ate offered to them to act, and 
they cannot help thinking it right to act upon 
them, and are in their laſt Judgment determined 
to act upon them (and the Event ſhews that they 
do act upon them) they can yet deliberate with 
themlelves before they a, and can ſaſpend the 
Action without any external Motive whatſoever; 
which clearly ſhews that the Action proceeds 
from Will and Choice, ad is voluntary nat neceſ- 


lary. | 
Cato himſelf allows, that Choice. a Profes 
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not true, as have ſhewn; yet, on the other ſide, 


it is true, that Deliberation and Suſpenſion imply 
Mill and Choice For it is, I think, Demonſtra- 
tion, that if the Motives of acting are ſuch as 


impel the Mind neceſſarily to act, i. e. to act not 
by Wii, but by Neceſſity, then there can be no 


Suſpenſion of Action; but the Moment that the 


Mind is impelled it mult act juſt as « Balance 


moves the Inſtant that the Weight is hung upon it: 


Neceſſity has no Regard to Time, but, if it acts at 
all, acts equally in every Moment of Time; and, 
if it is the immediate efficient Cauſe or Power of 


Action, muſt act as ſoon as it takes place, or im- 


pelle che Mind; and I would deſite to be told- 


what Power of the Mind it is (if it is not that 
which we call Mili) which is able perpetually 
to reſiſt, without the Aſſiſtance of any external 
Motive, the Operations of Neceſſity by Suſpen- 


ſion of Actions. That this Suſpenſion is caus d by 


the Will, and conſequently that the Action follow- 
ing is voluntary, may farther appear byt there being 
no Suſpenſion or Deliberation, where the Actions 
or Effects are not voluntary, as whether the Pe 
or Heart ſhould beat, and in the Cafe of the Acti- 

ons of Madmen, of Men in a Fever, or under a yio- 


lent Surpriſe or Paſſion; the more of Neceſſity there 
is, there is always the leſs of Deliberation ad Suſe 


penſion; and if the Motive neceſſariiy produces the 


Action, it produces it alſo infantaneouſly. This 


Argumeat may be worth Confiderationz and 
to it I ſhall ſubjoin the Opinion of the great 
Ariſorle; who thus — ; 8 « # De- 
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cc js the Matter of Choice. 
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cc Deliberation and Choice is one and the ſame 
« „ Thing: for that which was deliberated upon 
Now the 

cc eleftive Faculty, being deliberative, and that 
< which deſires thoſe Things which are iz our 
& Power; the Choice itſelf is the deliberative Defire 
< of thoſe Things which are iz our Power For 
t judging upon Deliberation we afterwards: * | 
4 ſire what we deliberated upon. 

And the learned Alexander Aphrodiſius ſays; 

6 + Certainly Man hath not the Power of 


ce Deliberation in vain, as it muſt be if he acts 


& by Neceſſity. But it plainly appears that Man 


c alone hath by Nature this Power above the 


“ reſt of Animals, that he is not like them led 
* merely by Senſe, but is endued with Reaſon, 
8 whereby to judge of Objects. By which Reaſon 


+ examining the Objects of Senſe, if he finds them 


* to be A * at firſt they appcar d to be, 
© % he 
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he aſſents to the Evidence of his Senſes, and 


c“ purſues the Objects of them. But if he finds 


„ them different from what they appeared, he 
« does not continue in his firſt Conception of 
them, being convinc'd by Reaſon upon Confi- 
& deration of the Falfity of them. Wherefore 
we deliberate only about ſuch Things as are in 


% our Power to do or not: And when we act 
« without Deliberation, we oſten repent and 
£ blame our ſelyes for our Inconſideration. Alſo, 
« if we ſee others act unadviſedly, we reprehend 


them as guilty of a Fault, and the Ground of 
“ our Conſultation with others i is, that Things: arc 
ein our own Power. | 


Cato proceeds; and argues next for the Nece/i- 
ty of humane Actions from the Proceedings of 


divine Revelation. What (lays he) can be meant 


by (God's) offering Rewards and denouncing Puniſh- 


ments, but as Cauſes to produce the Effects deſign d, 


i. e. 20 you e whom Almighty 9 in | bis FP 
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1# dem has priovdein'd ee, 10 50% nente 
een aan 
Alchis is reaſonable and en abap 
- fition of humane Liberty, and Men's Actiom being 
voluntary; but is very unreaſonpble and abſurd 
upon the Hypotheſis of Nereſſity. Suppoſing 
Men to be rational Creatures, and that their Ac- 
tions are in their own Power; nothing is more 
_ » reaſonable, wiſe and good in God than to pro- 
poſe ſuitable Rewards and Paziſoments, i.e. Hap- 
pine js and Miſery, whether here or hereafter, as 
rational and perſuaſive Motives for the Mimi of 
Man to exert its Will into Actions correſpondent 
to the divine Will and Commands. A reaſonable 
Mind cannot but think it reaſonable to act upon 
theſe Motives; and they anſwer God's End in 
propoſing them, as being in their Natures moſt 
effectual. ro procure a willing Obedience to his 
Laws, and leaving the Sinner without Excuſe 
and felf-condemned in refuſing to comply with 
them. But now on the other Hand; ſuppoſing 
Men's Actions neceſſary; and theſe . eee of 
Rewards and Puniſhments to be propoſed and de- 
ſigu'd by God to procure in Men a Neceſſity of 
doing good Actions, and of avoiding evil ones, 
in order to their Salvationz then it is evident 
that God's Deſign is fruſtrared, by their not pro- 
ducing the Effects intended, and his Wiſdom 
thereby falls ro the Ground ; becauſe Men daily 
do reſiſt theſe Motives, and even the beſt Men 
are not always influenc'd by them, and ſometimes 
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ſibly do, if they were noceſſary Cauſes working 
neceſſary Effects; for if their Opemtiom were 
neceſſary, all I SECTORS. | 
propos'd, muſt be nage g e 

Or if it is pre 


R 3 

Firſts This is — bgm n 
nes arily influenced, the Motives being always: 
the ſame muſt have al ways the ſame Effects; but 
on the contrary the moſt vertuous Men are not 
always influenc'd by them, which proves rar 
they, are not neceſſarily influege'd * * 


Bender To Gai ns Aenne in 


fluence ſome and not others of like Nature, and 
equal Capacities and Paſſions is a Contradiction; 
and yet it hath always been found true by Expe- 
rience, not only that Men of the ſame Educa- 
tion, equal Abilities, and as far as enn be difcern- 
ed, like natural Paſſions, have been oppoſite to 
each other in their Actions; but alſo that Men 


of the very worlt natural Diſpoſitions and Prac- 


tice have reform'd theraſelves, and become emi- 


nently vertuous and good by their on Care, 
and a diligent Uſe of their rational Faculties: 


« PE: 


| 
} 

is 5 

| 


ther all who. are ina 5 
enced by ihem u nh abe al ang | 


And that others of naturally good Diſpoſiti- 


ons, and vertuous Behaviour, have, thro' Care- 


leſſneſs and Neglect of the Uſe of their Reaſon, 


been corrupted and become notoriouſly wicked. 
Which 


. 
— — — Id er hot . 
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Which plainly hows tht Caro 8 ww Motives 
work only as Men's ills permit them; and, 
contrary to their Natures oft-rimes have the leaft 
Eſſect on thoſe Minds which are leaf diſpes'd to 
reſiſt them, and the ftrongeſt Effect on thoſe 


which are mf inclin d to oppoſe them; which 


proves that there is a Power within every one's 
Breaſt, which is able to conquer the ſtrongeſt £ 


Propenfions of Nature, and the greateſt Motives 


that can be offer'd either to Yertue or Vice; and 
which cannot be compelled or forc'd by wy ex. 


ternal Means or Cauſes A i 2 © 

' Thirdly, It is pee to the Notion 1 öf 
the Wiſdom of God, for him to propoſe neceſſary 
Motives of Action to ſuch as cannot poſſibly be 
influenc'd by them, or muſt neceſſarily act contra · 


ry to them: To propoſe equally to all, what he 


is ſuppos'd to know cou'd not poſſibly influence 
all, nay, and what was ordained by him, not to in- 
fluence all, is contrary both to Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs And, no Doubt, had the Motives 
propos d by God work'd as neceſſary Cauſes by 
Force and Compulſion, his Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs would not have permitted him to have pro- 
pos'd them to any neceſſarily in vain, i. e. to 


ſuch as were 5 of being infſuenced by 


_ | 


a 


Fourthly How comes Neteffity to make 4 
Diſtinftion betwixt one Man and another; and 


abſo- 


CC 


TY 
A 


abſolutely to preordain one to Bliſs, and another 
to Miſery? If Men are to be ſaved or damned by 
Neceſſity, without any Actions properly of their © 


own, it is evident it muſt work equally on all, 


and ſave all, or damn all; juſt as Mortality, the! 


Light of the Hun, the Return of the Seaſons, and 


all other natural and neceſſary Effects are com- 
mon equally to all. And they, who erroneouſy " 
believe that ſome are preordain'd to Bliſs, and = 
thers to Miſery, by the abſolute Power and De- 


crees of God, are not yet ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe \ 


theſe abſolute Decrees to be the neceſſary Reſult 
of the divine Nature (Neceſſity not making any 
ſuch Diſtinction and Preference of one Man to 
another) but they ſuppoſe them to proceed from 


the inſcrutable divine Will. And as there is nei - 
ther Juſtice, Wiſdom or Goodneſs in preordaining 8 


ſome to Salvation, and ſome to Deſtruction; ſo 


it is plain there is no Neceſſity for ſuch a Preordi- 
nation, . gg CE" can hays no ſuch , 


Thing. —— 


Therefore on the Seobiuy t to " ms 
of Cato, the Motives of Rewards and Puniſh- + 
ments being propoſed by God indifferently to all, 
and being comply'd with by ſome, and * 


by others; it hence follows, that theſe Motives, 
or any other, which in their Nature muſt be 
leſs than theſe, do not neceſſitate the Mind to 


act, nor were intended by God to do ſo; but 
were propoſed as rational Means only to a ratio- 


nal Mind, to excite, perſuade or determine it to 


0 11) 


a0 by, its, . correſpondent. to thei divine. 
Laws;. and God, thereupon preordein'd © thoſe: to 
Rlicß, voltanterily he: leg by thoſa Mo · 
tives tg, dy, — z, and thoſe, tg. Misery, who. 
ſhguld, ae refuſe. to. be, directed by them, 
ſuffer, any.qubers, to lead: them into, Awile 

Hrn the, prending Obſeryaion, of. the, Mes. 
thods.of, 8 peng wih an Cate, 


t hus con 

Ras Sore of Reglning then is thiset9 ſan that; 
3 te enery Man ſufficient Power, and. 
\ Mytives, to.chogl the, beft, which het prone inſulir 
ciept? - That, he, bps maqg, every Man.free to, aft. 
or not ig. act Rule, and het bag plagt a him gn. 
Jauch a Situation as to find a thauſand Qhfecla in, 
his, way. t9.thes,, Freedom; and, that, be.; bas. given. 
N udgment capable ta determine rights. and 


bi 
Oggorfunities,. rightly. t9., exerciſe ,thak,- Fodgmentss.. 


and ger, by mating uſe of that, Judgruynt. and.#heſe i 

Ogoarquuitiess be pfien judges, dini confrary ? Aud. 

all this is to make good a Syſtem, as yet ound but 

by 8.wery ſmaili Pars of Maukjngs and for hieb 

Og wee in Kues r 0 
0 bY) ? | 


But. Galen i Fiſts. bat fartiof, Reafon-. 
ing. is this? to.ſuppoſe:that. Heaven, has ſubjected 
every Man to. two onpgſitæ neceſſary Principles or 
Cauſes, the one. of Ventue, the other of Vice, 
which dra them. forcibly; by. * n en „ 


az — 3 


To 


* 46 TH 
* - O 
- * 7 
#} 5 


(nz) 


To ſuppdſe God to be fo id With Hife, 


us to Have made it nechhary for every Milth to Ub 


Doth 50% And Evil, to ohey his Lats nd to 


diſodey chem? Niy, hut fort vf Reafoling ir lr 
to ſuppoſe Evil neceſſarily to proceed from à - 
ceſſarily good Nature; to ſuppoſe a neceſſarily, 


ibo an huppy God to Tay a great Phrt öf Men 


tis Orestures under a Wece/Ffy of being * Milk 
and WiſerdMe'? Bir 3 305 0 If 38 


Stcbndy; Thit the Puter and Motives Which 
Heaven gives to every Man to choſe the Veſt, Ale 
ſufficient, is evident; becauſe they do mffuener 


many; Whereas, if they were in themſelves in- 


 Fuſſetent,, none would Be inffuenced d Mem > 
und therefore their not influcticing 2% 3 an Ar- 
gaument againſt Cato rhat it is the Oppoſitioh 6f 


Mets Vill to them, and nothing elſe, thit red. 
ders them (not ſufficient, Bur) tho“ ffn, 
. 


Thirdly; That there are Obſtaeles ik Men's 
Hay to the right Ute of their Freedom, ih he Ar- 


— 7 


— — . — 


be Notion of Neckſſuy directly makes Gd the Autor 

of all $i and Evil: And Men might juitlyalldge in Excuſe of | 

their Wickcdneſs what Homer repreſents one ſay ing, 

E 0 ts tir; tip, | 

M Zibs, aa wee l nepoPetrts EE 

ud Ammobr ferm. P. 183; 
R 2 | gument 


— 1 — — 8 
. l , 2 
3 * — — — — 8 
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gument at all againſt Freedom, but only proves, 
that Men, who are capable of Vice as well as 
V. ertue, have Motives to the one as well as to the 


or ber, which they * comply we or. ae 


0 1 


Fourthiy; 5 That Men have contrary 3 
ments of Things at different Times, is nothing 
at all to the Purpoſe, whether Men's Actions be 
ſuppoſed voluntary or neceſſary; judging is one 


Tbing (and not in our Power farther than the 


making uſe of the Means proper to form i and 
ad is another En 


And that. Men have a Power en chin, #0 


thooſ the beſt, and are free to act or not to att by 
4 Rule, which Cato endeavours here to expoſe 


as a ſtrange ſort of Reaſoning, has been largely 


demonſtrated to be juſt and true Reaſoning, both 
(a priori) from the Nature and Attributes of God, 
and (a poſteriori) from the Works of Creation and 
Providence; and from all the Senſe and Reaſon of 
Mankind. And the Syſtem founded upon this 


Reaſoning i is attended with no Difficulties in the 


Thing itſelf, but only in the Explanation of the 


Modus of it. We do not know the Manner of 
the Agency of the Mind; or the Manner of God's 


Foreſight of future and contingent Events; yet the 
Things themſelves are very evident: nor do 
we know any more the manner how neceſſary 
es work. en „ and how God 

foreſees 


* 
t 
t 
1 


* 
a a «@ mo 1 
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foreſees them. But on the other Hand we ſee 
very clearly from the Nature of Things, that 


God is a Free- agent, and has endued Man with 
Freedom of Action; and our own Senſe and Reaſon 


as much convince us of the Certainty of this Li- 


- berty, as they do of the Exiſtence of any Thing 


without us, of the Wiener of even Matter it- 
ſelf. 


J am not more n that whos my "Eyes are 


open to the Sun I muſt neceſſarily ſee Light, 


than that, by my mere Will, I can freely ſhut 
them, and hinder the _ rom n to 


them. But 


I have alſo ſhows,: PRO the Syſtem of Neceſ- 


y is inconſiſtent with the divine Perfections, de- 


ſtroys God's Power,' Wiſdom, Holineſs, Goodneſs 
and Fuftice, and all the moral Attributes of his 
Nature, and conſequently: his very Being and 
Exiſtence. It beſides manifeſtly overthrows the 
Notion. of all Religion and Morality, and the 


Foundation of all humane Society. And for Cato 
to ſay that the Syſtem of Liberty is own'd but by 


a very ſmall Part of Mankind, and bas no Founda- 
tion in Scripture, is ſo very unreaſonable and un- 


accountably romantic, (as may appear from the 


foregoing Obſervations) that one might thin 
he had never read one Book of Heathen or 

Jewiſh Philoſophy; or ever look'd into Scripture 
and'the Writings of the antient Chriſtians. But 


' HE proceeds; ; 


(126 )) 

Lmuſt big leave to think it very nnuacinus in u 
fall number of Mien to dotermine the Murtiugs uf 
Providemte by "their on marrow Schemes, dt "the 
Bugonce 400 of condemming the 'Qpinions ami Nrn- 


1 ſonings of the greateſt art of the oli in all 


Ages. All or moſt of ibe Sets of Philoſophers in 
Greece:and Rome held Fate or Neceſſity as the ſe- 


veral Sets among ft the Jews did, except the Eſſentꝭ, 


2 vom ſnall Sett inuecd, not exceeding fem thou- 


he Muhometins thro' #he Word Hold 
Predeſtination; e Calviniſts and ſome other Pro- 
te ſtaut Sefts hold it now. (p. 181, 1829 | 

Here Cato diſcovers the whole Weaknefs dn 
which his Notion is ſounded z he had either Heard 
or read of the Words Fate and Nerveffiry, wirh- 
out at all knowing what they mean; and fop- 
poſing them (without any Conſideration at all 
of the Matter) to have been always apply'd to 
Men's Actions, and to be underſtood to be the 


efficient Cauſes of them, ſeems to have built his 


Scheme of Neceſſity on this Imagination, with 
out enquiring into the Reaſon of Things, or 
the real Sentiments of any Sects of 1 
whatſoever. 

In order therefore to OOTY and convince 
the Reader of this fundamental Error, which, 


1: hope, Ignorance and not Deſign had led our 
Author into: I will briefly (beſides what has 


been already obſcry'd on this Head above) ſhew 
him, 


J Firſt; 


(ww). 


Bd; 31. Birdy nds aiftinfly, that? the-moſt 
celebrated Philoſaphers: of alli Se&s- (even the 
Loies: thenaſelves) both amongſt Heatbens: and 
Inn, as; well as;Chiiftions,. have ever: held and 
maintain d both. that God himſelf is a'Free-agent, 
and that Men's-{@ions. are in their own Power, 
anne, n and Choice: 


Secondiyz Lein; ſhew:bim- what th antient 
Philoſpphers meant by Fate; and that they 


thought m_ em eee of bumane 


Mat God is a Free- agent, I obſerxed above 


(pe 169? was the Opinion of the leamed” Stvic 


Seneca amongſtthe- Romans: And Epicterus him- 


cif plainly was of the ſame Opinion: Jupiter 
is repreſeured ſpeaking thus to him, viz: 
haue given to Thee a Partiof myſelf, 

0h the Power of defiring- and rejecting, of 


(cu chooſing and refufing; and in ſhort the wer of 


« making a right uſe of Objects. 
And. be had. obſerved-a. little. before, “ That 


1 the Gods, as was fit, had T ra alone inta our. 


cc Power. 

NS — — | 
E poly co, i- Th lire, 0 A radrla rw |. 
aul. Ts 8 apefferrinle, 3 6 open TSX T'6 xx rucur, x} FAG. F 


Tit xn Tal Parra. Arrian. * lid... * . 84. 
ter d, Is Ae, T6 wgarioer ATETM da Rift, of 


(8) 


cc Power the right uſe of Objects, which is the 

& moſt excellent Endowment, and. that: Wen 

cc governs every Thing beſides. a 
Philo, the learned Few, Caſs; chat * God is 


an attive,. not a paſſive, Being. 


&« Likeneſs of him, is ſet at Liberty, as far as 


c poſlible, from the * . of Ne- 


« ce ſſity. 


And indeed che Notion of God being a Fre- 
agent, and doing all Things according to his 


Fill, was ſo univerſally receiv'd among all Secs 
of Philoſophers, that I do not find that even 


thoſe fem (for they were indeed but a few, and 
thoſe chiefly Aſtrologers and Genealogiſts) who did 


hold the Neceſſity of humane Actions, did main- 
tain, that the Actions of God were neceſ/ary. 


The frequent Expreſſions, both amongſt Po- 
ets and Philoſophers, that Jupiter and the Gods 
were ſubject to Fate, and their ſtiling God 
ſometimes Neceſſity, mean quite a different Thing 


* * 
* 7 . 


* 


Ibid. 
eee 3 *r det 31, ü m⁰ð ee, dhe.” p. 184. ä 
+ Min 5 1 ger, J Nett (lege Magin) Taps Sd 


TW ing xανẽu, vd rar rr N cοονο XaAER ** 


egyanwrery; dle Th; dbu, ds cov Tr, Iv dtpa bv, &c. 
Lib. quod Deus fir immutab. P. _—_ 


| from 


And again; 
& That the Soul of Man alone, receiving from 
« God the Power of voluntary Motion (or Ex- 
c ertion) and being in this Reſpect made in the 


Die! Gee zg dd ira, Tir xpnow Tw epd Tan; Parr acc. 
2 % / x 
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from God being a neceſſary Agent, or the Effects 


of his Power being the neceſſary Reſults of his 
Nature (as I ſhall prove preſently.) Whence I 
proceed to ſhew, that the Doctrine of the Free- 
dom of humane Actions was the general receiv'd 
Opinion of the Philoſophers of all Ages. 

A. Gellius, ſpeaking of the Freedom of humane 
Actions, obſerves, * That Homer, the wiſeſt 
* and n antient Poet, fays 3 5 


ce 01 $M do monal Mn accuſe us Gods ? 
“They ſay their Evils all proceed from us: 
ce But they, not Fate, bring rr on theme 

' ſelves 
ce Thro their own voluntary Wickednek xt 


And * Diogenianus the Peripatetic, ſhows from 
this Paſſage, that Homer did not hold the Noti- 
on of the Neceſſity of humane Actions, and that 
his Expreſſions about Fate, meant quite another 
Thing. 


* — — = — 


* — 


* Primus autem Homerus ſapientiſſimus & 2 — 
Poetarum dixit in hiſce ver ſibus; | 


Q Toro: ory Oh vv Os gore! airibarrui. 
Ez u oÞ Pact xax omar of 5 a 
Tollen ara u dip fler Ci, xc. | = = 2 


+ Apud Euſeb. Prep, Evang. lib. 6. c. 8. 
8 And 


( 130) 
And Lucian in the Perſon of Triephon ſheweth 


Fe ok Homer taught a conditional Fate only; which 
varied according to the different Nature of 


Men's Actions. To Critias, who had aſſerted 
from Homer the Notion of abſolate Fate, Trie- 


phon replies * How then does this fame 
4 Poet, good Critias, make Fate of a twofold 


e and ambiguous Nature, viz. That one Event 


ce befalls a Man's doing aue Action, and another 
Event his doing another? Of which he * 
duces Inſtances out of Homer. 
That the ancient Pythagoreans were Wen 
of the Freedom of humane Actions has been ſhewn 
above (p. 104.) and may be farther concluded from 
their known Agreement with the Platoniſts after- 
wards, who, as I ſhall prove, were zealous Aſ- 
ſertors of Free- will. 

Balbus, the Stoic, in Cic cero ſays; © 3 cc 4 Let us 
&« hear Plato, a God, as it were, of Philoſophers; 
e who teacheth chat there are two ſorts of 
Motion, one that is properly our own, another 
© that is external; but that which moves itſelf 


—_—_— 
8 — 


N Nee 


LA mids 6 6079; raue, @ XdAs Kenia. ar run Thy eiſuuf- 
_ privdeo xa alpine, g To 5 ui T6 Tpaczanr' rei Os r ovy- 
xdprec, 7% 5 re. trie r Dux; In Philopat. 
P. 1123. 

+ Audiamus Platonem quaſi — Deas Philoſopho- 
rum: cui duos placet eſſe Motus, unum, ſuum; alterum, ex- 
dernum: eſſe autem divinius quod ipſum ex ſe ſua ſponte mo- 


veatur, | 


eth 
ich 


(zr) 


« by its own Choice, is of a more divine Nature, 


„ than that which is impelled by an external 
% Force.” 


This Self -motion he placeth in the 
„% Mind only, from which he thinks the Be. 
« ginning of Motion is derived.” This Teſtimo- 


ny of Plato's Opinion is not only moſt clear and 


ſtrong in itſelf, but is more remarkable, as ſhew- 
ing at the ſame Time the Senſe of the Stoics to 
agree with it as * — ane ſhew pre- 
ſently. 

Plutarch in like manner tells us, that Plato 
« * Demonſtrated that rhe Soul is an intelligent 
& Subſtance endued with S2Jf-motion.” Again; 
« f That it is always a Se/f-moving Being, and 
« the Fountain and Beginner of Motion. | 

Xenocrates, Plato's Scholar, || Taught, that 


the Subſtance of the So was a Self- moving 


« Principle. 
The amd Pran Hierocles ſays z © ** The 
« Action of humane Minds een from a 251 


* $ _ * 


veatur, quam quod pulſu agitetur alieno. Hune autem motum 
in ſolis animis eſſe ponit, ab hisque principium motus eſſe 


ductum putat- De Nat. Deo. Lib. 2. 


* Fox Solus renn dme AR zaurõs xonry De Placit. 
Philoſ. lib. 7 5 2. | 

q O Hara 15 Wuxny g peu n 4580 PT u- 
T5w5 TYynv al A. Idem de Anim. Procreat. p- 1013. 

I Euonpcrns The Logs 1d goin, &i a Y duν a- 
putroy drοοντ . Ibid. p. 1012. 


* Aue, 5 hos intra d aicedimG. Tap al wh 
darf ig ih. De Fat. p. 38. | 
8 | 8 2 Self- 


(132) 


“ Self moving Principle ; and is that which is 
& properly ſaid to be in our παu⁰ Power. 

Again; « * Our Nature is rational, and there · 
cc fore is endued with a Power of Deliberation, 
ce and is led either to good or evil Counſels by 
“ its own free Choice. 

And that Plato and his Followers cabfiantly 
maintained the voluntary Motion or Exertion 
of the Soul, and the Freedom of humane Acti- 
ons is ſo indiſputable and well known to all 
who are vers'd in the antient Gentile Theology, 
that I need not cite more Teſtimonies from 
Writers of this Sort: And, if any has the leaſt 
Doubt in this Point, he may find abundant Sa- 
tisfaction in Plotinus and || Chalcidius, &c. 

Leucippus, Democritus and Empedocles, indeed 


the Founders of the Epicurean or Atomical Syſ- 
tem, Heraclitus, the Predeceſſor of the Sroics, 


and ſome others {whoſe Notions ſhall be di- 
ſtinctly conſidered hereafter) held Fate in the 
Senſe of Neceſſiy, as f Cicero informs us, and made 

the 


3 
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* Aoyexns 8 Th; 2 Way £04 2 > als re ROS. ole 
2 5 Tgomapeo4 reh To 20 . rand S νjEoq avere. In Car. 
Pyth, P- 162. 

+ Ennead. 3. de Fato & Provid. Lib. 1857 3. 

In Plat. Tim. c. 7. Fabric. vol. 2. | 

& Ac mihi quidem videtur cum due ſententiæ fuiſlent vete- 
rum Philoſophorum, una eorum qui cenſerent omnia ita fato 
orb ut id fatum vim FRI afferret, in qua ſententia De- 


mocritus, 


yg 


4 
the Motion and Exertion of the Mind ſubject to 
it. But yet Epicurus and his Followers, and the 
moſt eminent of the Stoical Sect alſo rejected the 
Notion of Neceſſity, and held the Motions and 
Actions of Men's Minds to be er and 

res. 5 
/ „ Epicurus ha has there might be a 
« voluntary Motion (or Exertion) of the Mind. 

Again; © + Epicurus wrought and laboured the 
« Point to deliver the voluntary Agency of the 
« Mind from the eternal (neceſſary) Motion (of 
& his Atoms) that Wickedneſs might not be 
« lefr anblameable. | 

Again; „ Epicurus taught that our Power of 
G Action was uncontroulable, the Conſequence 


of which was, that ſome Things were blame- 


« able and other Things commendable. 


* 
* 


mocritus, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Ariſtoteles fuit : altera eorum 


quibus viderentur fine ullo fato eſſe animorum motus 3 
Lib. de Fat, p. 359. 


* Doceret (Epicurus) eſſe poſſe quendam mimi motum 
voluntarium. Ibid. p. 3 fa. . 

7 O A RME - dh, chi Xu oer Ths ids 
xis unxa f- tArvbepac a e &EFOAITH To xo dri Ts 
un cru, de ˖e Tay xaxicer, Plat. de Stoic, Repug. 
p. 1050. 
| + Th rag yay diere, & na To ptjprilev x T0 fvcrrioy Tapas 
redubeꝶ TiPuxy, Apud, Diog. Laert. lib. 10. p. 639. 


| Laſtly 5 


( 134.) 
75 _ Laſtly; the Epicurean Notion of Liberty is ve- 
ry elegantly deſcrib'd by || Lucretius. ? 
The antient Stoics alſo. maintained the Free- 
dom of humane Actions. 
Zeno, the Father of the Stoics (as Cicero calls 
him) in his Letter to King Autigonus tells him; 
« # Tr is manifeſt that you are not only by Na- 
cc ture inclin'd to Greatneſs of Mind, but by 
« Choice alſo. 
Again; That which is 0d is eligible, as 
- G — that which is moſt worthy to be choſen. 
It hath been already prov'd p. 104 — 108, and 
will be farther ſhewn hereafter that Zeno's_ fa- 
mous Scholar Chry/ippus profeſſed that humane 
Actions were in Men's own Power; whence it 


1 * 
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75 Nec fimile ſt, ut cum impuli procedimus ictu, 
| Viribus alterius magnis, magnoque co tu. 
Nam tum materiam totius corporis omnem 
Perſpicuum iſt nobis invitis ire, rapique, 
Donicum eam refrenavit per membra Voluntas. 
Jamne vides igitur, quanquam vis extima multos 
Pellit & invitos cogit procedere ſpe, 
Præcipiteisque rapit; tamen eſſe in pectore noſtro 
Quiddam quod contra pugnare, obſtareque poſſit: 
Quoius ad arbitrium quoque copia materia! | 
Cogitur interdum flecti per membra, per artus: 
Et projecta ee, retroque reſidit? 
| De Rer. Nat. lib. 2: 
* Darcy; 8 proyey Pork whds bini XAIWy, HAAR x86 TQ0- 
dpf. Diog. Laert. lib. 7. P. 370. 
+ Aięero, 5 ( aryabiy) ors reid re- £5, a5: WAGY ws wore this 


po” Ibid. p. 426. 
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appears 


Was * * to operate in we * 


„ - 
appears that the learned Dr. Cadworth* is miſ- 


taken, when he ſays, that the antient Stoics, Ze- 


no and Chryſippus, aſſerted that God ated necelſa- 
rily in the general Frame of Things in the World; 
from whence, by a Series of Cauſes (they thought) 


doth unavoidably refult whatſoever is done in it. 
Hhich Fate is a Concatenation of COP all: in 
themſelves neceſſary.. 


For which Opinion concerning theſe two molt 
eminent Stoics the learned Dactor produceth not 
the leaſt Evidence. That which deceived him, 
and hath alſo deceived others both antients 


(as Cicero and Gellius obſerve) and moderns; is 


their Notion of a Series and Concatenation of 
Cauſes; which Cauſes, tho' they were fuppoſed 


neceſſarily to produce each other, yet they | 
were not ſuppoſed to proceed neceſſarily” from 


God, the original and firft Cauſe, but to be de- 
rived from the perfect Wiſdom of his Nature, 


and his Vill, as Seneca, the Stoic, has informed 


us: And were not thought to be the efficient 
Cauſes of humane Actions, (which they expreſſly 


exempted from the Coercion of them) but were 


only underſtood to be. Motives or ſecondary 


Cauſes; whilft they placed the principal and effi- 
cient Cauſe of Action within the Mind itſelf: So 


that the Neceſſty of this Stoical Chain of Cauſes 


7 
a 


- A * 
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* Intel, Syſt p. 4. 


* 
2 of 


— 
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of external providential Events conſequential to 


Men's Actions, which were taught to be volun- 


tary and in their own Power. And it plainly 
appears from the Words of Balbus, the Staic, 
alledg'd above (p. 130 out of Cicero, that the 


antient Stoics agreed with the Platonics in aſſert- 
ing the free and voluntary Motion, Exertion or 
Agency of * humane Mind. 'To FOI there- 
fore; | 
The great Stoic, Philoſopher, ot Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus ſays; * God hath put it 
& alrogether in Man's Power not to fall into real 


% Evils.” (He means moral Evil or Sin.) 


Again; he ſays; 7 The governing Princi- 


“ ple of the Soul is that which moves and 


turns itſelf,” and makes itſelf what it wills to 
&« be, and makes alſo every Event which be- 


« falls it appear to itſelf to be what it mie 


ee to be. 


„ 


15 


Again; „ Whatſoever are che Aon of 
& the Soul, are all in its own Power. 


6 * 
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Again; „ The Good and Evil of rann 
« and poliriaa Creature, conſjſts not in Paſſion 
but in Action: As neither does mne 
«ice conſiſt in Paſſion but in Action 
Again; „ It is the Property — — 


« Soul to. make itſelf ſuch as it wills to be. 


Once more; A Man ought to come te 


« the, End, of bis Life Wich Parity, Werbe 


and Readineſs, ſubmitting o tos Rare" winhoue 
6 Compulſion. AS ASH) 

Nothing is more noted in anciens Philoſophy 
then that famous Aphoriſm of the Steic Epittttur, 
whereby be diſtinguiſheth Things into two ſorts, 


_ viz, © | Thoſe chat are in aur Power, and thoſe 
that are not in our Power. - The Things in our 


& Pouuer are our Opinions, Abpecitss, Deferer, 


6 Auen ſi ons, and, in one Word, all aur Actions. 
“ But che Things 30t in our Power are the Body, 
« Poſſeſſons, Reputation, Authority, and, in one 


6. Was. whatſoever are not our 0wn — | 


„„ neo” and wot i — 
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(6s) 
On Which \Aphbfifar "of Hpictotut, Simpllrius 
comments chub z iz. „ Tho Things® he 
ceuſaith, art in bur 020% "Power: Which © wean 


123 command; "aid over which we! have- der: 
Aud thoſe Things wre ſay re in edeth ones Power 


& which he receives not fflom anotherg and 
„ which another cannòt Hinder.  2Such art the 
c interna! Motions (or Exertions) of the Soul 


„ proceeding from the Derermination and Choice 
« of the Soul itſelf. For the Will cannot be 


„ mov'd by an eternal Cauſe: and tho“ the 


* Thing choſen be an external Object, Ver t the 


. Ohoibe itſelf, and the Exertion of the Soul 
vards the Thing cheſen, is internal.” | 
zan ee arc properly our own Aar. 

ons, as being perform d by dur 040 hHoite 


| 1 to form our Opinions and Oe. 


proper Actions, and in our 
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« we do are ia our own Power. ls he 
Aud the Expteſſion Cre i ui] the internal 
Ageney.of \the;dMing, on Neur. Adlion, ſo much 
noted and uſed by antient Rhiloſophers of all 
ſoxts, is chas, interpreted by the: learned Alexander 
Aphrodi ſing vigath, * 20 All: Wherare not prejudic'd 
ein any partigular Opinien underſtand the Er- 


<« preſſion, iz Nhe Nomen nf aming that is in 
Fh, to mea ourthaving a Pnwer to ac or dt 


4:24; without Being yiypeld{byrany: external 


& Gauſes; or Carried whithenſoeyer:they drive us. 

Anti- thie C helge lis dhe prpper Action of Men. 
For Choice s the Enerxion (of the Mind) wich 
« Deſire towards that to which Wwe were before 


$, deliberately inclin d. Whereſera there is no 


d hoiat condetning xhoſe Things that: are #eceſs. 


22 nor about thoſe Things which, altho 
not nectiſam/ are not yen gone hy bur ſeives; 
« nor even ini cſpact of call Thugs which are 
&&Y fone; by, aun ſelues, but in choſe Things only 
= IR man HN). 7 Jaoms «6 6 which 
A ihren 
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&: which are ſo done byourſelvdsy that it is in our 
Power either to do rem or de rh not. 
dCareadon, the eminent Scholar of the Snoic 


Cbryſippus, and the Founder of che Yrs te Meh? 
rA e ce ith e . 


humane Actions, as Cicero tells us ar la 
ſomuch that he would foot allow" thar 
fature, which depended on humate — 
could be I foretnomn. nd chat Cicero himſelf 
was a Defender of the Docttine of Liberty, has 
been ſhewn above (p. 10g.) and his Book 
concerning Fate is an ample Proof of it, and is 
highly deſerving the Peruſul of all thoſe who fa- 


| your er mami abe Scheme of the Nie: of 


humane Action. ns ee A 
Nothing remains! t6 c e 
the Liberty of nahe Ackicusg bring the gene: 


Opinion of all Sects of antient 


Gentile» Philoſophers, but the: Conſideratiom ot 


the Ariſtotelie Doctrine in th Pint. 
Cicero, as harh' been obſcry*d\above (pi 133.) 
reckons Ariſtotlèe amongſt thoſe who held that hu- 
mane Actions were. ſubject to Fate, taken in the 
Senſe of Necelity: But herein Cicero, was certainly 
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(ran). 
nions of the dntient Philoſop 
Thing 6oficerning Arifette, tho” — 
that Bemorrius and ZHradlites (to vrhom he adds 
Parmenides) were of that Opinion which'Citers' 
aſcribes to them; and bad Ariſtorlè, Who was 
ſo much more eminent chan the others, been of 


| the ſume Opition, he eould hardly hays Aegle@ 


ed to have taken notice 0 1 oats 
But farther * Herve 5 beaptediy ſays . * ; 
fotle's Philoſophy agreed? wht Pla, and that 
the moſt learned Ammonius; who perfectly under- 
ſtood the Philoſophy WHbth of them, ſhew'd 
chat they agreed togerher. © e B99 69 Þ 
This Concurrence of the. a0 Mites 
he again infiſts on, and ſpeaks 


eli Philofophy 
with f Comempt of thoſe who pretended they 


diſagreed: and in patticiitar' declares thatthey were 
of the ſame Opinion in the Notion of *Fate, and 
chat. he himſelf agreed; with them. * That ir 
« was not the ſenſeleſs Neceſſity of: the Fortunes 

« rs; nor the $10ica] Compulſion but 
that it Was the Judicial Operation of the divine 
> „Fever, e ere te the en 
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of Provident r the Order and 
Series ol our Circumſtances in the. World ace 
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— ha, Fre om of hun ane dis, ke 
lays the Foundation of! , C Praiſe. and Diſpraiſe in 
Men's voluntary Ack He — 
from Deliberation and Ori, which he makes 
to be the ſame with / Choice... He, expreſſly de- 
clareth that our Actions are voluntary and by 
 Choice'z bat the Practice of Vertue and {ce 
is in our own Power : And that this 4s, evidently 

the Qpinion, not only of: all eee 
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of Elben, moses, who puniſh thoſe who 


commit Evil, if they do it 'not thro Compi fon or 


voluntary Nnorante; and reward thoſe who do 
And the learned Alexander Aphrodifius and 
Ammonius Hermias have wrote each a Treatiſe 


to ſhew the Agreement of Ariſtoti with the 
Platonic Notion of Fate and humane Liberty. 
Thus it appears and 1 might add many more 
Teſtimonies: to che ſame Pur; rpoſe) that the moſt 
antient celebrated Philoſophers of all Sects, even 


the Stoics themſelves,” unanimoully taught the 


Freedom of humane Actions. And tlie principal 
Maintainers of abſolute Fate or Nezefity were 


the ftrologers and Fortyne-tellers amongſt the 


Stoics, who were condemned and deſpiſed by the 
truly learned in Philofophy of all Seas. And 
from hence I proceed to ſhew the Notion of the 


_ antient Jews. 


Philo ſays, beſides what. has * Fan be- 
fore-mentioned, (p. 96, 128.) „* The Author 
« of the Soul, who created it, hath given to 
it alone the Privilege of Freedom, and hath 
©& taken from it the Chains of Neceſi 73, and ſet 
it at Liberty; and hath endow'd it with the 


* 83 Wilh” ro be a moſt ſuitable and pe- 
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« « pable of receiving. 8 

And with reſpect to the FRE Sees r 
the Jews, who all (Cato affirms) except the 
"Eſſenes, bell Fate or Neceſſitys-Foſyphusy-on-the 
contrary informs us, that of the three Sects, the 
Phariſees, the Sadduces and the Effenes; 1 The 
« Phariſees aſcribe ſome, not all Things to Fate; 
but ſay chat ſome Things are in our Power, 

« and may le or may not be.. 1 

ov © — « +, The, Phariſees, tho' they aſcribe 
« all Things (all Events) to Fate, do not yet 
« deny — free Exertion of the humane in; 
« ſuppoſing God to have ſo; conſtitured Things, 


« that Men advance in Vertue or Hice, partly 
G Va ee, and 1 om chew: Pp 
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i fs right ur nat is (they teach) for che avoff 


the divine Providence; but chat Mert Mfiovs; 


x 43 3 
e eee of rhe: Phoriſees be more 
clearly explains eMewherc, wiz. © | The Phariſert 
C 'aſoribe all Things to Fate and God. But to 


te aum in Men's Power: But ä 
« ſiſts them in every Thing. 

Wunence cheir real Notion apptars duni te ts 
3 Wings; i. e. out ward Events 
whith kappen to Men proceedel from Rers or 


their doing Right of Nun, was is their bb 
Power; yet ſo ns Fate, or proridemtial \ſecondl 


| (Cauſes ioperiated with them concutring to heir 
Actions, either as Mader, whit h CH bb as i 


Cicero  call'd fadjitvaentes Catſe) affiftant Cauſes; 
or by heir Influence z Providence 


ordering {they 
thoogha) external Events to bofal them; atcord- 


ing to their Actions- That this was che krue 
Opinion of the Phaniſtes, and chat they did not 


think Men's ACions were ſubject to any abſolute 
Faue or Noveſſay, appears 


Farther ſnom the Notien 


of iche Saddacees, who, He ſays, 8 * Whilly de- 
« ny d Fate, — there Was no ſuch Thing; 
55 3 "nd 


f e 2. 7 84 6 | 
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p Dares u. gate, 5 us deres ut 2 Amaru. De Bel. 
Jud. Hb. 2. C. 12. p. 788. by erz 
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(146) 
t and that it was not the Cauſe of any Events 
6“ unto Men; and that all Things were in our 


« own Power, fo that we ourſelves were the 
&. Cauſcs of our own Happineſs; and that Evils 


<<. befell us thro* our own Folly.” To which he 


ns 
A Ir was their Opinion that God ae did 


« any Evil or regarded any; but they ſay that 


Good and Evil is propoſed to Men's Choice, 
and they indifferently befall every one accord- 
ing to the Conduct of his own Vill“ So 
_ that the Sadducees not only attributed all Men's 
Actions to their Vill and Cboice; but ſuppos'd 
alſo that their good or bad Fortune in the World, 
2 outward Happineſs or Miſery, was not ts. 

rected by Fate or Providence at all, as the Phari- 


«©; held, but was merely the Nene 1 


Aer on voluntary Doings. 

Thus it is prov'd, that the two great and nu· 
merous Sects amongſt the Fews agreed in the 
Opinion of the Freedom of humane Actions; 


and juſt on the direct contrary to Cato's Relati- 
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on of the Matter, it can only be alledged, chat 
the ſmall Sect of the Eſenes, not much above 


ag} 


four thouſand in Number, as Philo and Faſephus 
tell us, held the Opinion of Fate or Neceſſity in 
Cato's Senſe; but neither does that at all certainly 
appear; for Joſephus only ſays of themz 

«6+ The Se& of the Eſenes make Fate to be 


_ © the Director of all Things; and teach that 


nothing happens unto * Sor mY the ** 
« of it. % 


In which Words his an not FR that they 


| aſcrib'd humane Actions to the over-ruling Power 


of Fate, or to Neceſſity; but only all ouruard 
Events which befel Mankind. © - | 

In which reſpect Philo explains their Notion 
to be; © + That they thought God was the Au» 
«© thor of all good Things, but of nothing that 
& is evil.” So that their Opinion ſeems not to have 
been much different from that of the Phariſees : 
And they did not deny the Freedom of Men's 
Actions, but only aſcrib'd all external Events, 


| eſpecially all good Things that befel them, to ID 


God, or divine Frovidence. 
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And aecordingly * Joſephus tells ws, that they 
agreed in Opinion with the Phariſees in all other 
Points, excepting what he had mentioned, vis. 
their not ſacrificing in the Temple, and oy 
a particular and more recluſe way of living, and 


poſiciing * . in ann * yo o- 
ther. | 


Laſtly 3 Nothing can b more unvedſon; 
than Cato's pretending that the Doctrine of by- 
mane Liberty has no Foundation in Scripture ;, when, 
on the contrary, nothing can be more clear and 


certain, than that the whole Scriptures, both of 
the old and new Teſtament, are built upon, and 


reſuppoſe, as well as exprefily teach, that 
s Actions ate in their own Power, and the 


| Reſult of their Hill and Choice. That God has 
| 2 to their Choice, Go and Evil, Lift 


and Death, Happineſs and Miſery; and has not 
only commanded them to cho the one, and 


"refuſe the other, but has made all his Promiſes 


and ne nn. which would be 
_ 1 


* —_ 
— 18 4 — — 


| SIN nw —— Int 
Antiq. lib. 18. c. 2. | 


+ Hebrzis quoque confilium datum eſt a Deo cum pro 


dictione rerum futurarum, in iſtum modum: 81 trareptis meis 


parebitis, bona terrarum omnia penes vos erunt. Lac itaque 6: 


melliflui fluttus non dear. Si contemſeritis, pernarum immi- 
nentium ſeriem divins vax proſecuza N. Quippe quod eſſet 
dubium id quod erat pofitum in hominis poteflate, parere ve. 
118 juſſa cceleſtia, 1 fi opriovers corum præcederet 


decretum 


1 
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 abfurd, if it was not in Men's Power te per- 

form or not perform the Condition propoled wo 
them. And if Cats had had. any regard for, or 


| had ever read the Writings EE. primitiv 
Cbriſtium, he muſt have ſeen and owr'd, that 


no Doctrine was more unanimouſly and unver- 
fally inſiſted on, and inculcated by them” than 


that of humans Eibortye And the contrary Poc- 


trine of the Neceſſity of humane Actions was a 


principal Braneh of the Error of the” * Falenti- 


nians, Murbionites, and Menichess, who, in con- 
ſequence of x, led on 7 broffigate and wicked 
Lives. 

If the Reader has a wine to know the Noti- 
on of the antient Chriſtians on this Subject, 1 


would recommend to his Peruſal two as learned 


Writers, and as welt ſkilrd in the Philoſo phy 
of tht times as any the World affords, namely 
Origen and Euſebins, who have tresteck this Ar- 
gument ar large, one in the firſt Chapter of his 
third Book of | Principles; and the other in rhe 


Jecretama; inqvitakils neceſariaque contemnendam eſſed q abun- 
daret pradiRio, abunderent 2 San, 


in Plat. Tim. p. 263. 


See Iren. contra. Yeref, lib, 1. c. 5. b. 2% Were. 
contra Marc. lib. 2. C. 6. & de Anim. lib, e. 21. Orig. Phi. 
8 Þ 5. & Hut. Origen. p. 106, Auguſt. Tom- 


7 fren. cont. Hæreſ. lib. 1. c. 6. | 
{ Or Philocalia e. 21, w where the o is Gn 
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| Kb Boot of his Præparatio Evangelics. But to 
alledge the Opinions of ſuch ignorant Enthuſiaſts 
as the: Mahometans, and ſome few 
niſis Notion of Predeftination (neither of which 
Notions are yet the fame with this Author's 
Notion of Neceſſity, as might caſily be proved, 
if it, was any Thing to the Purpoſe) is below a 
Man of Senſe in the * of Reaſon and Argu- 
ment. 
Ws proceed i in che n next Place to gew whey was 
the antient philaſophical Notion of Fate or Ne- 
ceſſity, and that it was thought to be conſiſtent 
with the Freedom of humane Actions. 5 
That there is ſuch a Thing as * Fate, and 
that many Events are effected by it, was the ge- 
- neral Opinion of all Philoſophers, + Anaxagoras 
amongſt the Gentiles and the || Fadducees amongſt 


the Jews only excepred, who were both of Qpi- 


nion that nothing was the Effect of Fate, and 


that it was a mere empty Name. And as theſe 
wholly deny d Fate in every Senſe, ſo it muſt be 
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confeſſed that there were hen others, who car 
ried the Notion of it as far in the other Extreme, 
and taught that every Thing, all Events, and 
even humane Actions were effected by the impul- 
ſive Netefity of it. I ſhall therefore (to obviate 
the Cavils and Pretences of the Fatalifts, and AG 
ſertors of the Neceſſity of humane Actions, who 
are apt, at random, and without having conſi- 
der'd the Matter, to alledge the antient Philoſo- 
phers for their Opinion) ſnew the Reader who 
thoſe were who really held their Sentiments, and 
on what Reaſons and Arguments their Notion 
of Fatality was founded; and then ſet forth di- 
ſtinctly and particularly that Notion of Fate or 
Neceſſity, which was the concurrent receiv id ** 
nion of all Sects of Philoſophers. 

Plutarch tells us, that * Parmenides and Fan 
critus held, „ That all Things came to paſs by 
« Neceſſity z and that this Neceſſity was Fate, and 
« Juſtice and Providence, and the Maker: of the 
« World. 

F Heraclitus was of the ſame er eg To 


* Nappies x Anugxpr©- Tur 1474 vun. TW wry * 
ti g aiim, xe; Abe, xd xp eln, xe x00 fue. De Placit. 


Philoſ. p. 884. And uomaus chargeth Democritus with mak- 


ing the humane Mind (dg a Slave to N Aud Euſeb. 


Pray. Evang. lib. 6, c. 7 


Heinr. r N leer. Toy 5 aur Vun xa} 
«r&yx7, Ibid, 


theſe 


L. Aniluun, 8 I prow'd above. It appears alſo 


( wy 3 
cheſe Curry joyes I impodecies, and; by Miltake, 


from Ciara, that the atrient i Diodarus was of the 
muame Opinion, who .maintain'd that all Tnuths 
in Futurity, as woll = thoſe which are five), 
"Theſe are the principal Aſſerrors of the Dac- 
A of ahne ang aber we lenow of; and 
akcy who followed their Opinion, All founded 
che Arguments and Reaſons of tt in the Suppoſi- 


tion of the Tuuth (of the matenial Syſtem, or that 


nothing exifted bur Body and Matter, which No- 
FFP yi 


Firſtz Thoſe of che 5 Soct, who fol 
e, the Opinion of Nemorritus, alledg d, that 
all Things, even humane Actions, were effected 
by the eternal · I noceſſary Motion, and perpendi- 
cular Impulſe of ſelf- exiſtent conporedl Atoms, 
whoſe fortuitous Concourſe and Union dal 


— # . 
"1 De Far. lid. P- 359. 
See above p. 440, 41. | 

4 Ille (Diodorus) id ſolum fieri poſſe dicit, quod at aut fie ve- 
rum, aut futurum ſit verum: & quicquid futurum ſir, id dicit 
fieri neceſſe eſe: & quicquid non ſit futurum, e el 
PoE. "266. 4 N, 5. 3.46. nd un 5. 319. 

4 14 (ſeilicet quod atomus gravitate ferretur naturali & 
neceſſaria cum ita moveretur animus, ut atomorum'motu coge- 
retur) Democritus autor atomorum accipere —_— 7 8 
omnia ferri, Goc. 16id, * 352. 
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Things were form 'd. But this Notion i is 


« the efficient Cauſe. of every Thing, ſtiling it Fate; 
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too ridiculous even to be mentioned, and is. pars 
ticularly confuted by * wes, ne 4 think, is 
m univerlally,cxploged. . 4 
nr Dine 6-36 — e e 
1 3: Thoſe; 3 the Stoict, who 
adher d to the Docttine of e were = 
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ihre ſeveral Opinions... 


“ Some derived all Things 8 the fr Cauſe 
« of; the Univerſe, which they ſaid pervaded all 
10 Things, and not only gave Motion te, but was 


«© and the ſupreme Cauſe, and ſuppoſing it to be it 
c ſelf all Things, and that not only all other Things 
« which exiſt, but even the inward Purpoſes of our 
« Minds alſo proceeded from the efficient Power 
« of it; as the Members of an Animal are not 
« mov'd of themſelves, but by that governiog 
6 Principle, which is in every Animal! 

This was making no Agent in the World but 
God only, and humane Actions to be nothing 
but the det, wee of God in Men, _ 


ta 
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= them 


. Ph Pitts unn nes an the 
een Notion, as being an Exceſs of Ne- 
ec ceſſity. And that in Conſequence of it, 
« We are neither our own Perſons nor any Acti- 
« on is ar own; neither is it we that purpoſe, 
tc but our Purpoſes are the the Purpoſe of ano- 
& ther Perſon; neither do we at at all.. 
es Bur (be concludes) every individual Thing 
„ ought te be its own fei, and our Adtions 
& and Purpoſes be our own; and every one's 

« pood and bad Actions to proceed. from every 
« one's elf; and we ought not to aſcribe tlic 
* 8 e tothe er eg 18 G 


7 Thirdly; . « Others artes the Green 
« volution of the Univerſe effected al Things 
by its Motion, and by the Pofitions: and Ap- 
* e WW we Planets and fix d Stars with 
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& ſtinction, viz. that we ourſelves are the . 


A 


Reſpect to each other, and, founding upon 
«. theſe. the Art of Prognoſtication, would are 
cc it that every Thing came to paſs thereby. 
This was the aſtrological Notion of Fate, 
founded upon mere Ignorance in Aſtronomy and 
natural Philoſophy, and therefore was ridicul'd 
by the learned Antients, as it is aer all truly baun. 


ed Philoſophers at this Day. 


Plat inus obſerves . I: al Thar ie is 
« another way [ viz. different from the Stoics be- 
« fore mentioned, who made God alone or the 
&« firſt Cauſe act every Thing} of aſeribing every 
« Thing we do, our Purpoſes and Paſſions, out 
« Wickedneſs and Appetites to the Univerſe 
“(or to God:) and attributing nothing to our. 
e“ ſelves, leaves us like Stones that are cait, and 
« not as Men, who af of them ſolves, and from 
« their own Nature: Adding, « But we 
« ought to afcribe that which is our own (vis. 
« our Actions) to ourſilves; and making a Di- 


& cient us Cauſe of ſome Things, and that in ſome 
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4 dio we are paſſive and under dhe Impulſe of 


& Neceſſity, not aſcribe * Cn to "the" Oe L 
be " mentioned NN : 


2. e 3 . Notion * (Fatality: was 
“founded in the Suppoſition of * a mutual 
de eternal Concatenation and Chain of Cauſes, 
* whereby Things poſterior always follow thoſe 
te which are antecedent, and are reſolved into them, 
< as exiſting: by them, and having no Exiſtence 
ee without them; and are neceſſarily conſequenr 
©. to thoſe which precede them: This was ano- 
ther way of aſſerting an | abſolute Fatality.“ 
And this was the moſt plauſible and moſt inſiſted 
on by the Maintainers of Neceſſity; and was 
grounded on the Suppoſition that every Motion 
was cauſed by an external Impulſe of Matter, 
and that there was no internal Principle or 
Cauſe of Motion or Action in the Mind at all; 
which the Oppoſers of this Fatality prov'd there 
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otinus's Reply to the foregoing Opinion is 


* That it is near akin to that which makes 


every Affection and Exertion of ours to proceed 
« from the Soul of the Univerſe. And if any 
„ one who holds this Fatality is willing ſtill to 
grant that we and every one of us have a 


„ Power of acting from ourſelves, yet neverthe- 


“ leſs he holds an abſolute Neceffry of all Things * 


and ſince all Things are comprehended in this 
Chain of Cauſes, every Thing mult be as it is: 


For ſince all Things are contain'd in this Fate, 
there is nothing to hinder, or make them to 

« be otherwiſe than they are. And Things being 
« thus impelled as by one univerſal Cauſe, no- 


„ thing will be left in our Power, but to be 


carried whereſoever they impel us: For our 
“ Senſes will follow theſe antecedent Cauſes, and 


e our Deſires will be form'd according to them; 


6 and ſo our Power of Action will be only an 
«© empty Name.” Winery tte at there will 
s Rr be 
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Mas of its free Will, aud ſubjects it to @ neceffory 


6258 


be only a mere /2outaveous, Motion or Impetus in 


us, © ſuch, as there is in other Animals, and in 
„ Infauts and Madmen, who are acted uf hy 


„ the blind Impulſe of their Appetites. 


Cicero agrees with Plotinus, that the * Nation 
of an eternal Chain of Cauſes deprives the Mind of 


Fatality; Which Opinion, he fays, f is uu to- 
urabla. 

Plotinus eqaclades his Arguments 0 the 
Fataliſts by putting the Queſtion; What 
& other Cauſe then beſides theſe (forememtioned) 
& can be introduced, which will both ſolve-the 
« Difficulty of any thing being without a Cauſe, 


and preſerve the Series and Order of Things, 


« and allow ſomething to be in our Power, and 


« neither yet deſtroy Prognoſtication and Di- 
« .vinatian?” To which be anſwers; „ Thar 


cc we * to admit the Soul to he, anather 
| A 
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« prianeipl Cauſe (of Afton) . net only 
0c 2 Soul of the Univerſe, but the Soul oe 


« 6 very particular Man alſo, as Well as that 


« —— nd that ir is a primary iNet Cafe 
And then he procee 


to ſhew at large herein 
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> Fhus I have confidered: the ſeveral O viilbas. 


of the anitiene FuraHfſs, which refolv'd lit two; 


the one made every Thing the neceffiry Effect of 
the eternal Motion and Concourfe of Arms; the 
Abſurdity of which; as fuppoſing an eternal 
Chain of Efefs wre any original Cauſe or 
Artus at all, evidently appearsz and which, by 
inferring the Neceſfity of human Ackions, and 
thereby taking away the Foundation aid diſtinc- 


tion of 'Firiue and Vie, and the conſequent 


Praiſe and Diſpraiſe due unto them, was rejected 
by Epicurus himfelf on this very Account. 
Fhe other made no em in the Word but Gad, 
who was fuppos'd to Be infas'd He à Soul thre 
che whole Univerſe, and to act in every Thing 
by an eternal Chains of Cauſes, necefſirily con- 
nected with each other, and all derived from 
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God (who was call'd Fate) as the original and 
Lupreme | Cauſe. of all. 
T bis latter, tho more plau able hs the Ser, 
yet ſo plainly inferred (as both * Platinus and 
I Cicero obſerve) ſuch a Fate as made Men's Acti- 
ons neceſſary, whereby the Nature of Virtus and 
Vice, of Rewards and Puniſhments were ſo whol- 
ly deſtroy'd, that it made the Notion; itſelf into- 
. lerable, as Cicero calls it; inſomuch that the De- 
fenders of it were forc'd to allow not withſtand- 
ing (tho inconſiſtently with themſelves) that 
there was a Power of - Action or free Agency in 
Men's Minds; and durſt not affirm that humane 
Actions were neceſſary : and the Oppoſers of it 
were ſo ayerſe to it on this Account, as to recur 
to the other Extreme, and maintain that the $ vo- 
luntary Motion or Exertion of the Mind was not at 
all influenced by Fate, or antecedent Cauſes. Theſe 
two rigid oppoſite Tenents, as they were thought, 
made the famous * Chry/ippus, and the moſt rea- 
ſonable and learned of the Antients of all Sects, 
ſtep in as Moderators betwixt theſe two Opint- 
ons, and come to an Agreement on all alete that 


lis. 


var ov 46132 ee 


el 3. lib. I. C. 4. Cie. . a Fat. p. 350. 

Ibid. P- 351. 4 

$ Cum duæ ſeutentiæ fuiſſent veterum | Philofophorum, ung 
eorum qui cenſerunt omnia ita fato fieri, ut id fatum vim ne- 
ceſſitatis afferret altera eorum quibus viderentur fine ullo 
fato eſſe animorum motus roluntarii, ibid. p. 379. 
„ 


( 161 8 


as on the one hand Neceſſity was to be excluded 
from humane Actions, that ſo the Diſtinction of 
Virtue and Vice, and the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments both of divine and humane Laws founded 


upon them, might be preſery'd inviolated; ſo on 


the other hand Fate, even with reſpect to humane 
Actions (as well as to external Events conſequent 
upon them, in which it was abſolute and uncon- 
troulable) was ſo far to be retain'd, as that it 
was to be allow'd that antecedent Canſes were the 
Motives of acting, or influenc'd the Mind to act, 
tho' the principal and efficient Cauſe of Action was 


a natural Power and 1 Exertion of the Mind 
ſelf. | 


This Diſtinction of Fate and Neceſſity , and | 
middle Opinion founded upon it, prevail'damongft 
all ſorts of Philoſophers, Stoics as well as Plaro- 
nics, &c z (excepting the ignorant Aſtrologers 
and Fortunetellers amongſt the Stoics) according- 


ly we learn from Plutarch that * Plato (the great 


Aſſertor of the Freedom of the Mind) | admitted 
« Fate with reſpect to the humane Soul and Life; 


e but adds withal, that the Cauſe (of Action) is 


in ourſelves. The Stoics in Agreement with 
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8 Plato ſay "that Neceſſity is an invincible and 
« compulfive Cauſe z but that Fare is the deter- 
« min'd Connection of Cauſes, in which Con- 
© nection our Power of Action is contain'd : fo 
e that ſome things are deftin'd, and others not. 

And Auſtin ſays, * That the Stoics diſtin- 
“ puiſh'd the Cauſes of Things (into antecedent 
« and efficient, as hath been before obſery'd) that 
« they might exempt ſome from Neceſſity, and 
<« {ubjeCt others to it: and amongſt thoſe which 
they allow'd not to be under Neceſſity, they 
ec plac'd our ills, leſt otherwiſe if ſubjected to 
Necelſity, they ſhould not be free. 

Hence it appears that there is no real Diffe- 
rence betwixt the Platonical and Stoical Philoſo- 
phy in the Opinion of Fate and the Freedom of 
bumane Attions; and that which hath led Men 


thro' Miſtake to think that it was the conſtant - 


and ſettled Doctrine of the Stoics, that humane 
Actions were ſubje& to an abſolute Fatality or 
Neceſſity, is their aſſerting in general Terms that 
all things were originally fix d and determin'd by 


the Laws or Decrees of Fate, and are carried on 
and effected es immutable — and 


9 n ꝗ— 


* Unde nec illa Nereſvns 8 ſt, quam formidando 
Stoici laboraverunt eauſis rerum ita diſtinguere, ut quaſdam 
ſubtraberent Nereſitari, quaſdam ſubderent: atque in his, quas 
eſſe fub Netaſſaate nolucrunt, poſuerunt etiam noſtras woluntares, 


ne videlieet non effent liberæ, ſi ſubderentur „ De * 


vit. Dei, lib. 5. c. 10, 


8 Chain 


in 
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Chain of Cauſes; whereas this Fatality or Neceſ= 
ſity with reſpe& to Men was only underſtood of 
external providential“ Events which were appoint- 
ed conſequential to the Nature of their Actions, 
preſuppos'd to be free and in their own Power. 
For the moſt eminent and rigid Stoics plainly aſ- 


ſert the Freedom of humane Actions, as hath been 


prov'd above; and the Platonics, who are known 
to be moſt zealous for the Cauſe of Liberty, do 


yet with the Stoics conſtantly maintain Fate, and 


a determined Order and Series of antecedent 
Cauſes. 

From the preceding Obſervations then we learn 
what was the true Opinion in general both of 
the Platonics and Stoics concerning Fate; namely: 
that it was no other than the Laus of Divine 
Providence, whereby all Things are govern'd ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Natures; and therefore 
particularly in reſpect of Men, it was underſtood 
to be the Rules and Decrees of Divine Providence 


determining the Events of humane Life, and diſ- 


penſing Rewards and Puniſhments according to 
the Nature of Mens voluntary Actions. 
They thought that God govern'd the World by 
his ſovereign Wili, which they call'd Providence; 
by which he ade fix'd and unalterable Laws for 


the Adminiſtration of the whole Univerſe; and 


that he determin'd Mens Sen, and Ter 
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Happineſs of Miſery, whether here or hereafter, 
according as their Actions freely choſen, and done 
voluntarily, ſhould be. So that Fate in reality 
was no other than * Providence, or the immutable 
Law and Rule of God's Government of the 
World; and which was call'd Neceſſity (not as 
being ſuppos'd to effect neceſſarily, or to be the 
neceſſary efficient Cauſe of humane Actions, but) 
becauſe it was the neceſſary Law of all Nature; 
and the external Effects of it, or the Events pro- 
duc'd by it by a Series of antecedent Cauſes, in 
Conſequence of Mens voluntary Actions, were un- 
avoidable and neceſſary. | 
That this is the true antient Notion of Fate 
or Neceſſity, I ſhall further diſtinctly prove by a 
brief and indiſputable Deduction of Particulars. 
Chryfippus ſays; „ Fate is the Reaſon of the 
« World, or the Law of Providence by which 
cc all things in the World are govern'd.” And 
Gellias tells us, that Chryſippus held that the 
a8 ks and 288 and Neceſſity of Fate was a 
* Motive 


8 * 8 
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* Nonnulli putant præſumiĩ differentiam providentiæ fatique, 
cum res una fit : quippe providentiam Dei eſſe yoluntatem , 
voluntatem porro ejus ſeriem eſſe caufarum porro ſeries 
cauſarum eſt fatum cognominatum. Chalcid. in Plat. Tim. £7. 
p. 237. edit. Fabric. 

4 Eiſaſluin L 6 TS x00 wy aye, 2 1 10 Tay evroy & 18 
ade mori Mob uofulsan, apud Plutarc. de Placit. Philoſ. p. 885. 

+ Ordo & ratio & neceſſitas fati genera. ipſa & principia cau- 
ſarum movet: 8 8 vero an mentiumque noſtra - 

| rum, 
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« Motive of Action to the general and efficient 
« Cauſes of it; but that every ones own Vill 
c and Diſpoſitions directed the Exertion of our 
« Minds and Purpoſes, and the Actions of them.“ 
And Diogenianus the Peripatetic writing againſt 
Cbryſippus ſays, * It is manifeſt from the Di- 
6“ ſtinction which he (Chryſippus) makes, that 
% the Cauſe (of Action) which is in us, is ex- 
« empt from Fate.” And he cites Chryſippus as 
declaring, © T That it is evident that many things 
% are done by our own Power, but yet neverthe- 
© lefs that theſe things are connected with Fate, 
« by which the Univerſe is govern' d. 

Cicero in the Perſon of Velleius 8 the 
Stoical Notion of Fate to be, That all Events 
« proceed from the eternal Truth and Connec- 
„ tion of Cauſes.” Diogenes Laertius ſays it was 
their Opinion, 5 That Fate is the Connection 


— 


rum, actioneſque ipſas voluntas cujuſque propria & animo- 
rum ingenia moderantur. Noc. Artic. lib. 6. p. 365, 366. Se 
above p. 8 5. | 
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Evang. lib. 6. c. 8. 
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|| EiueppÞw dicunt: ut quicquid accidat, id ex eterna veri- 
tate cauſarumque continuatione fluriſſe dicatur. De Nat. Deo- 
rum lib. 1. 
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« of the Cauſes of things, or that Reaſon - by 
« which the World is govern'd. 
Seneca (the Stoic) ſays; „ Fate is nothing 
elſe but the Connection of Cauſes. 
Marcus Antoninus F the Emperor and Stoical © 
Philoſopher frequently expreſſes his Notion of 
Fate in like manner. But that in this Fate or 
Chain of Cauſes the Power of Action in Men was 
contain'd, and was (rip uud ee) exempt from the 
Neceſſity of Fate, we are afſur'd (from Plutarch) 
was the common Opinion of Stoics and Platoniſts. 
And Tacitus, ſpeaking of the Stoics, ſays; 
66 They attribute indeed a Fatality unto Things, 
cc but not as proceeding from the Motion of the 
« Planets (which was the Aſtrological Notion 
only) but from the Principles and Connection 


« of Cauſes: And yer they leave the Con- 
« duct of-our Life to our own Choice, which be- 


« ing choſen, a certain Order of Eyents (they 
ce think) follow. 


Alcinous (ets forth Plato's Opinion of Fate in 
the following Manner: „5 He underſtands Fate 


1 
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*Fatum nihil aliud fit quam ſeries implexa Cauſarum. D-. 
Benef. lib. 4. c. 7. 
I De Seip. lib. 5. §. 8. lib. 10.5. 5. 6 
Il De Placit Phil. p. 884, 885. cited above. | 
+ Fatum quidem congruere rebus putant ; {ed non e vagis 
ſtellis, verum apud principia & nexus naturalium cauſarum: ac 
tamen Electionem vitz nobis relinquunt, quam ubi elegeris, cer- 
tum imminentium ordinem. mal. Lib, ne 
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„„ 1 
« be this; that if any Perſon choſeth ſuch a ſort 
“ of Life, and will do ſuch and ſuch Actions, 
„ ſuch and ſuch Conſequences will follow.. 


% Wherefore the Soul is unreſtrain'd, and hath 


ce jt in its own Power to act or not, katy in this 
« Reſpe& (of any particular Action) is not com- 
<« pelled: But the Conſequence of it's Action will 
“be effected by Fate: As for Example, if Paris 
« will carry away Helen, which it 1s in his Pow- 
« er to do or not, the Event will be, that the 


„ Grecians will make War againſt the Trojans 


« for her. 


Hiierocles teacheth that © * Fate is the judici- 
4 al Operation of the Deity, effecting Events ac- 
< cording to the Laws of Providence, and di- 
recting humane Affairs in the Order and Courſe 
that is fuitable to their free Purpoſes and volun- 


„ ary Actions. The precedent Arguments up- 
« on which he builds his Notion are; viz. 


If (fays he) bodily and external Events fall 
te out fortuitouſly and by Chance, what becomes 
© 
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4 of the Superintendency of God, to judge and 


« recompenſe every one according to his De- 
ce ſerts? For we will not ſuppoſe theſe Things to 


« happen without Appointment, and ſay that 


our juſt Purpoſes,” and our Fudgments and De- 
„ fires proceed from an overruling Neceſſity : for 


< if ſo we ſhould not impute Virtue and Vice 
c to ourſelves, but to that Neceſſity. Nor is it 
4 reaſonable to ſuppoſe all Things to be the ne- 


* eſſary Effects of them, I mean the Actions of 
4 the Soul, as well as the Things that are with- 
te gut us, and concern the Body. Nor ought we 
to aſcribe all Things to the unintelligent and 
ec undirected Circumvolution of the Univerſe; 
cc there being a Mind that preſides over all 


e Things, and a God who is the Author of the 


£ World. That which neceſſarily remains there- 


© fore is; that the Choice we make is in our own 


& Power, and that a fighteous Recompenſe is 


c awarded according thereto by celeſtial Beings 
- e PRs by (700; and who have 


« the 
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& the Care of us e to them. 
« And the Suppoſition of a Recompence, ac- 
cording to our Merit, immediately -infers a. 
“Providence and Fate as the conſequent of itz 
6e. and judicial Providence, which orders the 


Events of humane Affairs, according to Right 


&. and Equity, depends upon the Pr inciple of our 
« Will and Choice So that Fate is a Part of uni- 
« verſal Providence, and the Rule of Judgmens, 
6 upon the Souls of, Men. FA 

To which he adds preſently. 1 4=ag ; « * To 
6% chooſe is in the Power of the Mind; but the 
00 Events following the Choice are determined by 
4a judicial Providence, recompenſi ing the Pur- 
64 poſes of the Soul, according to its. Deſert: and 
6 thence, we are ſaĩd both to cb0o/e our Copditi- 
«. on of Life, and to have it deſtin'd 1 to us. For | 
<« the. Recompence,, ordaind to follow our 
60 Works, both manifeſts. the free. Motion (or 
« Operation). of our e and the divine Su- 
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ec perintendency over us. So that it is evident 
„ that the Motions (or Operations) of our 
« Minds from Beginning to End are free 
& and that the Recompence of our Deſerts is not 


« without Appointment, < 
ce which is the Chain and Connection of the 
« humane Will with the divine Judgment: So 


ce that we chooſe what we will thro' an anrt· 


ce frain'd Liberty, but often ſuffer againſt our 
Will, thro” the unayoidable Power of Provi- 
6 mas” 

Cbalcidius expreſſeth the Platonic Notos of 
Fate in like manner; viz. „ * Such, (gays he) 
in my Opinion, is that heavenly Lit; which 
& is call'd Fate, commanding Men that which is 
46 right, and forbidding the contrary; but to 
<« obey is in our own Power, and free from the 
&« Coercion of Fate. To praiſe him that does 
« well is both agreeable ro . Law and to the 
common Judgment of all. Moreover 10 
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G., ive il is in the Power of Man, and therefore 
6 Puniſhment proceeds from a fatal Neceſſity, 
« in conſequence of the Law. All theſe Things 
s relate to the Mind of Men, which is free, and 
& ats by its own Choice. 

Again; © * Fate is che | Fab of Providence, 
« comprehending our voluntary Actions, as the 
6 precedent Grounds of it: comprehending allo 
e the Recompence of our Deſerts. Puniſhment 
&« and Approbation, which are by Fatality, and all 
« thoſe. Things which happen fortuitouſſy or 
4 by Chance, are the Conſequents . 

But in order to underſtand more fully and di- 
ſtinctiy the antient philoſophical or theological 
Notion of Fate or Neceſſity (the miſunderſtanding 
and miſappplication of which has been the great 
Occaſion of producing this monſtrous Scheme of 
the Neceſſity of humane Actions, which our Cato 
maintains) we are to obſerve that it was diſtinguiſh- 
ed into two Senſes (tho? in Reality amounting to 
the ſame) in the one of which it was underſtood 
ſubſtantially to mean za intelligent id Being 
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porro vm e proprium wal EPI proptereaque pus 
niri plane eſt ex neceſſitate fatali; utpote quod legem ſequatur. 
Hzc porro omnia ſedem habent in animis haminum; quæ ani- 
ma libera eſt, & agit ex io ſuo. In Plat. Tim. p. 271. 
 * Fatum providentiz ſeitum eſt, continet autem ea quæ 
ſunt in noſtra poteſtate ut præcedentia: continet etiam mert. 
torum collationem. Sequuntur animadverſio & approbatio, 
quæ ſunt fatalia; eaque omnia qu caſu foxtunave fun. Thid. 
7. 279. 


2 2 or 


(6 2 3 
or Subſtance, which govern'd the World 775 
Adminiſtration of the Laws of Providence; in 
the other it was taken abſfractedly or virtually; for 


the Laws or Decrees thenfelves of the vie Go- 
vernment of the World. 3 15e, 


« * Fate (lays the great Ph Noſopher Chae 
cc dins): was underſtood by Plato in a twofold 
<« Senſe, the one relating to its Sultane; the 
other to its Energy and Power. 

Thus alſo f Platarch repreſents it. 

Fate, in the Senſe of Operation or Power, is 
call'd by Plato, . in his t Phædrus, an unavoidable 
© Decree; in his Timæus the Laws which God 
<& endited to | cceleſtial Beings concerning the Na- 
& ture of the Univerſe.” The Senſe of which he 


Fennel explains; e HY 


j 


1 
— * * 


* Fatum, juxta Platonem, duplieiter intelligitur & dicitur: 
unum, cum ſubſtantiam ejus animo intuemur: alterum cum 


ex his quæ agit, & eſſe id, & cujuſmodi vim habeat, recog- 
noſcimus. Com. in Plat. Tim. P. 236. 


| 4 mare, Toi Ot ors anner Axis, et "Aber, xa: rc vorrres 
* * vp 550 Evipytic, 1 5 eboic. Lib. de Fat. 


. + In Phædro quidem ſeitum inevitabile, in Timæo, leges 
| quas Deus de univerſe nei natura dixerit cceleſtibus animis. 
Chalcid. ibid. Plutarch expreſſes it; Nee. d, ini i Ts Terre; 
Prei 6 Orcs irt Teh; d, %⏑jribfuννi, De Fat. p. 568. 
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By unavoidable Decree we may underſland 
& an irrepealable Law proceeding” from an irre- 


« ſiſtible Cauſe” (viz. the ſupreme God) and by 
& the Laws which God endited to (celeſtial) 


« Beings concerning the Nature of the Univerſe, 
the Law which is conſequential to the Nature 


« of the World, and by en _ A e is 
e | 


« T Fate, in the Senſe of Sibſtance p he ry 


« ceeds to tell us) is the Soul f * ee 
Which Plutarch alſo informs us it was. 
It was call'd Lacheſis or (Ave vnn) elne both 
a being ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily- exiſtent, and the 
neceſſary Subſtratum for the Formation of rational 
Beings; as alſo becauſe the Laws of it were fix d and 


immutable, and to which they ſuppoſed God had 


ſubjected All Beings, and even bound himſelf un- 
der an irreverſible and W * To, 


* Poſſumus ergo mevitabile quidem Fun interpretari legem 
minime mutabilem ex inevitabili cauſa: leges' vero quas de 
univeſa natura dixit animis Deus, legem, quz mundi naturam 
ſequitur, & qua reguntur mundana omnia. Lid. © p. 237 

In which Explanation he follows Plutarch, who calls the 
one; Ace N. Saenger Py kan 2 And the 


| other; Now®- d ο . Th rd Tarr; pe, va o aye: 


T% Yo parc. Lib. de Fat. p. 258. Again; Al ye, &id\ev ve 
re &idoy This red ruyrog pig. De Placit. Philoſ. P · 887. bs 

+ In Subſtantia poſitum, Fatum mundi anima eſt. Chale. ibid. 
Zhearch has it; eff der 0601y Hong a cih N * 
Ke xi. _ de Fat, 
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b Cbaltidius ſtiles this Lacheſis or Neceſſity © [the 
£ divine Law, by which Things future are con- 
& nected with Things paſt and preſent. — 
And it is, with Reſpe& to the immutable 
Laws of Providence, that Plotinus calls God 
te the Neceſſity and Law of all Things. 
- Cicero t in like manner (ſpeaking of the Pla- 
tonic Philoſophy) obſerves, that this Fate or 


Saul of the World, by whoſe providential Wiſ- 
dom all Things, both in Heaven and Earth, are 


governed, is cal d Neceſſity ; becauſe nothing can 
happen otherwi/e than according to the Laws f it, 
wherehy the eternal Order of * n is . 


tab preſer ved by Fatality. 


The Stoics expreſs their Moria of Fare (ab- 


| Bantially) in Agreement with The Platons. 


4 Heratlitus ſtiles the Sub flance of Fate that 
« Reaſan which pervades the Subſtance of the 
Sala Univerſe, | 


— : > 


\ 
1 Lacheſis, kg mY neceſſſatis orationem. i 1 
qua præteritis & item præſentibus connectuntur futura. p. 237. 
+ u rd d xe} i. Ennesd. 6. p. 743. 


4 Quam vim aunimum eſſe dicunt mundi: eandemque eſſe 
mentem, ſapientiamque perfectam, quem Deum appellant, om- 
niumque rerum quæ ſunt ei ſubjedtz, quaſi prudentiam quan- 
dam procurantem ceeleſtia maxime, deinde in'terris ea quæ per- 
tinent ad homines; quam interdum neceſſtatem appellant, quia 
nihil aliter poſſit atque ab ea conſtitutum fit, inter quaſi fita- 
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dem. Queſt. bib. 1. 
Yo und . doch Avryoy Tov aly The clas wor 


Eripas — n "Lib. 7. * 450. 


„ Univerſe, the ſame (he adde) is an wthereal 
& Body, the generating Seed of. the Univerſe. 9 


Euripides expreſſes the Stoical Senſe; „ * . 


14 piter, or the Neceſſity of Nature, or the Rea- 


cc ſon of Men. For Neceſſity and Mind is the 


* ( ſubſtantial) Power which difaſech _— thro⸗ 85 


« the Univerſe. | 

« Pelleius, in Cicero, repreſents he Opitien 
te of the Sroic Chryſipus; © + That he fays ; 
c that the Power of that perpetual and erernal 
« Law which is, as it were, the Guide of our 
« Life, and Director of our Duty, is Jupiter; the 
c ſame he alſo calls Fate and Neceſſity.“ Again; 


« The Shas held a Neceſity which ey cd 
e Fate. 


Again; Diogenes Laertius tek us it was the 
Stoical Notion, © * Thar God, and Mind, and 
« Fate, and Jupiter was one and the Ae, to 
« which they gave many other Names 5 þ 
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Tog Yeriosw;, Plut. Placit. Phil. r. Menue , 4) 508 
® Zevs br ayes Ours, UTE vis Bporaar, 
N oyderyry val vol; rr nds. EPA Apud 
Plur. de Anim, Procreat. p. 1026. 5 
+ Idemque etiam legis perpetuæ & rternæ vim, quæ quaſi 


dux vitz & magiſtra officiorum fir, Fovem dicit eſſe, eandeni- 

que faralem nereſſitatem, appellat. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
ur Fatalem * quam del dicebant. Bid. 
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Alexander Aphrodifius ſays; „ They {t * 
& Stoics) ſay that Fate, and Nature, and Reaſon, 
<« by which the Univerſe is governed, is God. 
_ Laſtly, Seneca the Stoic ſays; + What elſe 
is Nature but God and the divine Reaſon which 


«6 is infuſcd into the whole World and the Parts 
c of it? 


and if you call dhe ſame Fate 
“% you will not be miſtaken. _. 
There was no other Difference betwixt un Pla- 


125 and Stoic Notion of Fate, but only that the 
Stoics thought that Fate conſidered (Subſtantia or 


narf Sci] as a ſubſtantial divine Being which was 


the Soul of the World, was the (wedrG $405) ſu- 


preme God, whom they ſtil'd “ The firſt Cauſe 


c of the Univerſe;” and f Fate and the Ne- 


ceſſity (or neceſſary Cauſe) of Things: Where- 
as the Platonics made Fate ( Tov Og z regov 


8 ſecundam Mentem) 4 ſecond: God, 4 ſecond 


Mind, inferior and ſubſervient 10 the ſupreme 
God. - 
The preceding Obſeryarions will explain the 


Meaning of the ſtrong: poetical Expreſſions of 


the 'Go 45 or even of 2 hog Wb eme 
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Nowra To Faw, Oe tha Orc. Lib. de Fat. p· 197. CARP ERIK 

+ Quid enim aliud eſt natura, quam Deus &. divina ratio toti 
mundo & partibus ejus inſerta? eundemque & * t 


dixeris, non mentieris. De Benefc. lib. 4. c. 7. 


2 Tu T& rurròs α mann Upueppuiny. Plotin. Rane 3. 
„ I. 8 


1 Fatum os neceſſitatem rerum. ru. Apo, 63 fo 


God, 


( 177 ) 


Cod, being ſubjeft to Fate; by which, agreeably 


to the Platonical and Stoical Philoſophy, was un- 
derſtood, that all ſubordinate Beings, how divine 


ſoever, were ſubject to the immutable Laws of 


Providence, which were the Will and Command 
of the ſupreme God; and according to which 
God himſelf was determined invariably to act, 


and ſo was ſaid to be bound by and to obey his 


own Laws, as being moſt wiſe and per fett. 
With Reſpect to the Subjection of the infe- 
rior Deities to Fate, Chalcidins Ls us Plato's 
Opinion: | 
« # The Command of God, which the 8 
« dinate Gods obey, is, I think, that Reaſon, 


“ call'd Fate, which contains the eternal Go- 


« yernment of Things, and is derived _ Pro- 
evidence. 
To the ſame purpoſe Plato himſelf cites Pin- 


dar ſaying, © + That the Law (of Providence) 


« rules over all, both mortal Men ang obs i im- 


0 mortal Gods. 


And Simonides; c The Gods chen tees do 
« not reſiſt Neceſſity,” i. e. the ein 
Laws of divine Providence. . 


— 
PW 


* Juſſum Dei, cui parent Dii ſecundi, ratio eſt, opinor, con- 
tinens ordinationem perpetuam, quz fatum vocatur, idque 
trahit originem ex providentia. In Flat. They. 5. 2399, 

+ Neve PT wirren Aa , Te u Albantran. Spud 
Plat. in Gorg. „ 
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And Seneca; 4 * Whatſoever it is that com» 
* mands us thus to live or die, it binds the Gods 
© alfo under the fame Neceſſity : an irrevocable 
* Courſe (of Providence) carries on both human 
de and divine Things; the very Maker and Go- 


ce yernor of all Things wrote indeed the Fates, 
« but alſo follows them; commanded once for 


“ all, and himſelf always obſerves what hel com- 


% manded. 
Lacan f expreſſes the ame 3 in a lively 


and poctical manner. 

Wich Reſpect to God's being Es de- 
termined to act according to the fix'd Laws of 
his Providence, and ſo to be, as it were, bound 
by them; Seneca ſtiles God [| bis own Neceſſity. 

And Cicero interprets a Greet Poet as ſayings 
« 6 That the ſupreme Jupiter cannot prevent 
« that which is decreed to come to paſs. - 


4 
2 4 ; 
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* Quicquid eſt quod nos fre vivere juſſit, fic mori, exdens 
neceſſitate & deos alligat: irrevocabilis humana pariter ac di- 
vina curſus vehit. Ille ipſe emnium conditor ac rector, ſcrip- 


fit quidem fata, fad ſequitur. * ſemel juſſit. Ds 
Provid. c. 7. N 
+ Fixit in æternum ciuſas qui cuncta coercet, 
Se quoque lege tenens; & ſecula juſſa ferentem 
Fatorum immoto diviſit limite mundum. Lib, 2. 


jj ipte (Deus) eſt neceſſitas ſus .Praf..ad Nut. Nur. 


S Quod fore paratum eſt, id Camoum exuperne Jorem 
Sic. de diuinat· lib. 2. p. 275. 


ed | 


! 


(19) 
And Herodotus k; “ It is impoſſible for God 


cc himſelf to avoid the deſtin'd Fare.” And 


again; © f- n e * 


« fy. 


Which Pallages do not mean as if chere was 
thought to be any Fate or Neceſſity diſtinct from 


and really ſuperior to the ſupreme God; but on- 
ly that the Laws of divine Providence, as being 
the Reſult of infinite and perfect Wiſdom, were 


the immutable Rule by which God was deter- 


mined; to order the Events of Things, and to act 


in the Govermnent of the . To proceed 
therefore ; 2 
Fate (ur wigyaia) in the abſtract Senſe, as 

implying Energy, Power, or Operation, © * is 
« the Laws (of Providence) with which the 
Soul of the World is inveſted for the good 
„Government of the Univerſe.” Hence we ſec 
the Reaſon why the Soul of the World is calbd 
Fate, viz, as containing in it thoſe Laws of 
Providence, which are that which is call'd 
Fate. 


+ Ar Jig dm Cudw. id. 


„ Lepes (ſcilres Providentiæ) a Anh idque' di. 
vina Lex eſt mundi anime inſinuata, ere I 
Feginten, EEE wy 7 


| 
it 

| 

1 
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Again; It is a Decree, exiſtent Order, and 

« an all-comprehending Law, which derives its 
«. precedent Cauſes from our Deſerts, as the 
“ Grounds (of the Events) of it: and the Events, 
 ©& which proceed xeceſ/arily from it are the conſe- 
&« gquential Effects of our precedent Merits, and 
„ of the Neceſſity 1 3 2p of 
that Law. 

Chalcidigs goes on; ** The Foundation 3 

fore of the divine Law, that is, of Fate, is Pro- 
„ vidence: But it is call'd Fate, becauſe it contains, 
nas in a Decree, the Duty of our Obedience, and 
the Contumacy of our Diſobedience to it. And 
4 Puniſhments and Rewards proceed from it 
$ according to our precedent Deſerts. But our 
$6 precedent Deſerts, whether good or bad, are 
„the Motion of our own Minds; and the Judg- 
„ ment, Conſent, Deſite, and Averſion of them, 
60 Which are in our n R 3 r the 
Ow | 


— 
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+ Sanctio, ordinatio exiſtens, & lex omnia complexa, cau- 
fas præcedentes ex meritis noſtris habet ut initia. quædam, quæ 
porro neceſſitatibus conſtricta proveniunt, juxta præceſſionem, 
neceſſitatemque ejus ( ſcilicet legis) —— eveniunt. 
Ibid. p. 240. 
Ergo initium divine legis, id eſt; Fati, Providentia. Fa- 
tum vero quod &c parendi ſibi obſequium, & non parendj con- 
tumaeiam velut edicto complectitur. Anĩimadverſiones porro vel 
præmia oriuntur ſecundum collati meriti præceſſionem. Collati 
autem in alterutram partem meriti præceſſio animarum noſtra - 
rum motus eſt; judiciumqus & conſenſus carum, & appetitus 

yel 


4 „ 7 


1 . 


8˙ Chaice of thats; and their contraries is in our 
„ own Power. Therefore the Soul of the 
66 3 is Fate, as it ſignifies a ſubſtantial Be- 
and that Law alſo, with which it is in- 
64 — for the well governing of all Things, 
“ is that Fate which conſiſts in Operation and 
« Ad, and the Order and Conſequence of it is; iy 
ce if we do this, that will follow: Therefore the | 
F precedent Action is in our Power ; the Event 
ce that follows it, is the Decree of Fate; which 
“ is otherwiſe calld Fatal, and differs very much 
„ from Fate. So that there are three Things, 
« wiz. that which is in our own Power; and 
% Fate (or the Law of Providence) and the 


„% Recompence of our Deſerts mg. to the 
„Law of Fate. 


Chalcidius ee the Platonic [Notion of 
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7 Fac from many foregoing Arguments in theſe 
| . VIZ, 
3 ' | © 8 
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vel declinatio, quæ ſunt in nobis poſita, quoniam tam horum, quam 
- eorum quæ his contraria ſunt, optio penes nos eft. =—— Eſt igitur 


e univerſæ rei anima Fatum in ſubſtantia poſitum: eſt item data | 
A huic informatio rem omnem recte gerendi lex, quæ in mu- ö 
. nere atque acta poſita fatum vocatur, & habet textum & con- = 
| ſequentiam talem. Si hoc erit, fequetur illud: ergo quod ex ; 
7 his præcedit, in nobis eſt; quod ſequitur, ſecundum fatum. | 
1 Quos alio nomine fatale dicitur, a Faro plurimum differens ; 
el ut ſint tria; quod in nobis poſitum eſt (ſlices ut apud Græ- i 
ti cos eſt, To i ud) & ipſum Fatum, Cecilie prope, fati lex) & 
„ quod ſecundum Fati legem pro meritis imminet (ſcilices rs fit. 
N tuen, fatalis P vel * Ibid, 242, * | 


— 
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(182) 
„ That ſome Things are effected by Fate is 
« true; and that ſome Things are in our own - 
c Power, has been prov'd to be true alſo. 
„ Wherefore they who aſcribe all bing to 
“ Fate, are juſtly found fault with by thoſe, who 
prove that ſome Things are in our own Power. 
„. Again; they who place every Thing in our 
6 Power, and attribute nothing to Fate, are 
& plainly miſtaken. For who knows not that 
5 ſomething is effected by Fate, and is not in 
c in our Power ? Therefore that Reaſoning alone 
ce is true, and that Opinion firm and folid which 
&-reacheth, that ſome Things happen by Fate, 
& and other Things rp Rom the a * 
e Will of Men. 
T hus, I think, it is clearly and indifpmably 
oy'd, that the Freedom of buman Actions was 
the general and prevailing, and almoſt unanimous 
Doctrine, not only of the antient Cbriſtians (amongſt 
whom it was univerſally, and without any Contro- 
verſy receiv'd and maintain d) but alſo of the moſt 
eminent and numerous ON. of F 
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| > bs qurdem ag, verum ed; & quod quztum in nofira 
F#eftate ſint, boc quoque verum eſſe monſtratum eſt. Qu, 
ui omnia Fato fieri dicunt, merito reprehenduntur ab iis qui 
 probant eſſe aliquid in ngfrs porefate. Demum, qui omnia 
 nofirg pateflats conſtituunt, nee quicquam Fats relinquunt, 
| deteguntur. Quis enim ignoret eſſe aliquid in Fate, & extra 
naſtrum jus? Sola igitur vera ill ratio eſt, fixaque & fabilis 
Lententia, que docet guadam Faro fieri, alia porro. ex bomi- 
a l 279, 280, 


, | both 


we 
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both Yewiſh and Heathen: Particularly that it 
was the Doctrine of the two principal Sects a- 
mongſt the Jems, the Sadducees, and Phariſees, 


and not improbably of the little Fraternity of the 


Eſſenes alſo; and that it was taught by the five 
great Sects amongſt the Heathens, which com- 
prchended all the Philoſophy of Greece and Rome, 
namely, the Epicureans, Stoics, Platonics, Ariſto- 
telians and Academics; and that the Oppoſers of 


this Doctrine were chiefly Leucippus, Empedocles, 
and Democritus, the firſt Founders of the Epicu- 


rean Se, but oppos'd herein by Bpicurus and his 


Followers; Heraclitus, Diodorus, and ſome Afro 
Zogers and Fortune-tellers amongſt the Stoics, which 


were greatly deſpiſed and condemned by the moſt 


learned of that Sect alſo. And I have alſo ſhewn 


diſtinctly, and ar large, that the antient Platonic and 


Stoical Notion of Fate and Neceſſity agreed with 
each other, and was declar'd to be conſiſtent with 


the Liberty of Men's Actions; and was not under- 


ſtood to be a neceſſary efficient Cauſe of human 
Actions at all, but only to be the determinate 
Will and Decrees of God, or the Laws of his 
Providence, by which the Univerfe was govern'd, 
and good and Evil was diſpenſed unto Men ac- 
cording to the free and wee Actions and 
Conduct of their Life. 

And from the preceding Proofs of he Free- 


dom of human Actions, as being the Senſe and 
Opinion of the moſt wiſe and learned, as well 


as greatef Part of Mankind in all Ages, I beg 
| leave 


e 
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(184) 

leave to make one Obſervation, namely, that up- 
on the Suppoſition of the Neceſſity of Men's Ac- 
tions, it. muſt appear very extraordinary and di- 
rectly abſurd, that the Light of natural Reaſon 


| ſhould neceſſarily lead Mankind at all times to 


conclude their Actions to be in their own Power 
and Choice, and to be voluntary and free, if they 
are indeed neceſſary: that Neceſſity ſhould form 


| Men's Minds and Notions ſo oppoſite to its own + 


Operations, and make them neceſſarily think their 


Actions are not neceſſary but voluntary. To which 


Purpoſe the learned Ammonius Hermias argues; 
« * Does this Reaſon which (as they teach) ne- 
c ceſſarily effects all Things, make it neceſſary 


6 for Men to affirm, either that all Things are 


« neceſſary, or that ſome Things are in our Power? 
& If the latter is true, then all Things are not 
« geceſſary; but if the former, how come many 
cc to think the contrary, viz. that many Things 


&& are in our Power? for it is altogether abſurd to 


ce ſuppoſe that Nature, which (they ſay) neceſſa- 
cc rily effects all Things, ſnould move us againtt 
« Nature, to contradict the Truth of its own 
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tions“ In le manner Euſebius before 


him hach r 
„What fort, of Fate is it that tencheth all 


« Men that God is the Creator of the Unlverſe; 
them to declare that there ig ne 
as (this pretended) Fuse And 


L < how comes Fate to. compel Men bath t 10 think 
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N this Paper * our Cato purſues very 
bf warmly the Defenſe of his Notion 

of the Neceſſity of buman Actions. 

He introduceth ir with ſome {light 

| Cenſures! on. the . Notions of 2a 

wery learned Men, concerning the Eternity, and 

Onnipreſenct or Immenfi ity of God; whereby he 

ſhews how little he had thought about theſe 

| 4 Matters, which, he pretends thoſe eminent Men 

aeu nothing of. I ſhall therefore briefly, by the 


way, take notice of bis Obſervations. 


| Firſt; He ſays, that A is our Conception 
| F the Coutinuance of Things bas certain 
= Boundaries in our Imaginations, and we can multi- 


cui Letters, Vol. IV. p. 183. C,. 
| Pl 
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1 
Fly, this Canception backwards and farwards; with- 
out ever:being able to come to the End of it, and 
ſo may be ſure it is without End. (p. 186, 187% 


Duration is not a mere ab tract Idea of the 
Mind, as our Author ſeems here to ſuppoſe; and 
is in itſelf a diſtinẽt Thing from our Conception of 


the Continuance of Things: if every Thing which 


is the Object of our Senſes or Imagination ceas d 


to exiſt, Duration wou'd ſtill exiſt, and be what 
it is, independent of our Ideas, and of every finite 
and created Thing whatſoever. And if Cato had 
thought cloſely upon the Matter, he would have 
found, that he could not et Bounds. to Duration 
in his Imagination or Underſtanding, (Duration is 
not an Idea of the Imagination, but of the In- 


tellect or Underſtanding only) he cou d not ſup- 


poſe it to have any Beginning or that it can have 


any End; or to be dependent upon the Exiſtence 
of any finite or ſenſible Beings. The Idea (if 


we continue to think of it) will force its neceſſa- 
ry Exiſtence, and its paſt and future Infinity upon 


us, whether, we will or not. We may indeed 


think of a particular Portion of Duration, if we 
pleaſe, and no more; but this is, not ſetting 


Bounds to it; for we cannot conceive this Por- 
tion to exiſt and no more, tho we may actu - 


ally think of no more; and, as we cannot con- 
ceive Duration not to exiſt, or not to have 
always exiſted, or not to eontinye t to exiſt als 


ways, or to be more or 05 than it is, as we can 


other Things, it thence follows that it is ſome- 
thing which is in itſelf neteſſarih-exiſtent 3 and 
B bz which 
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(198) 


which not only we can multiply, but Ahich we 
an (if we think of it) multiply $4actwards and 
forwards to Infinity, and which cannot yon 
have an R. | 
ee Bom obs 
Arving the Surveſſon of our 208 ens, or the 
Contimuance of Things, but ſtill it evidently is not 
a mere abſtralt fta; for if it was, we cou'd con- 
ceive it to be more or le, or even bb to be, 
as we can thoſe Things from which we borrow- - 
ed the Idea; bat it has à 1 Relation to 
ſomething wirhout us, which is eternal and du,- 
#ite 3 and not doing itſelf a SubPance, malt dea 
Ae en ns. AR 


Seconds This Author Wm We 
Space the 'Conceprivn of the Exiftemee and Im- 
menſity of Bous. (p. 389.) Bur this is by no 
means rrue; and the Idea of Space or Extenfioty 
tho? it may be taken from Bod), (Which yet is 
aceidental) is very different from the Idea of Bo- 
_ . &9. We can ſuppoſe Body or Matter not to ex- 
it; but yet Space will continue to exiſt, and 
dye cannot, without. a Contradiction, ſuppoſe it 
not do exiſt. We can ſuppoſe Body to be more 
or Tefs, fiire or infimte; as we can "create it, fo 
we can atitiihildte it in dur Imagination; but we 
cannot conctive Space or Extenſion to be more 
6t 2% thin it really is 2% cura; we cannot 
rute away one Tuch from it, or add one Inch to 
it Hh bur Thovghts; J bite the Trftnity of it by 

3 | ly 


ſarily forceth itſelf upon us; which ſhews that 
Space or Hatten ſiom has a real and neceſſary Exiſ- 
teuce diſtintt from: Body ; and not being a Cube 
Lame, muſt be a * Property of a ſeif-exiſient,, and 
I a, yy = 
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A very learned and excellent Author, in a late Book, en- 
titled, The Religion of. Nature delinented, ſays, that Space tak- 
en ſeparately from the Things which poſſeſs and fill it, is 
« but an empty Scene or Varuum: and to fay that mfinite 
« Space is God, or that God is infinite Space, is to ſay that 
«© he is an infinite Yana, than which nothing can be more 

«© abſurd or blaſphempous. How can Space, which is but à vaſt 
« Void, rather the Negation. of all Things than poſitively any 
« Thing, a kind of diffus d Nothing; how can this, I ay, be 
« the firſt Cauſe, Ge. or indeed any Cauſe? What Arrribures, 
s beſide Penerrability and Extenſion, what Excellencies, what Per- 
* fections is it _—_ of? p. 74s 7 * ſame Notion he has 
t Duration.) ibid. 

To which I reply, Ae e en f Du 
* taken ſeparately from the Things which fill it, is nat a 
mere ubſha Idea, as this learned Author ſeems to think, is already 
prov'd from the Arguments alledg'd againſt :Ceto's Notion. of it. 
And they who make it to be ſomething real, diftin& from the 
Extenſiom of munterial, ſenſible and finite Things, do not yet ſup- 
poſe it to be the Sultane of God, but to be an. Auribue of his 
Subſtance, viz. the Froperty of the divine Immenſi. And if by 
calling Space, taken feparately from the Things in it, au empey 
Imenum, this learned Writer had meant only that it was an Im- 
menſity void of Materr, or an infinite immaterial Niffuſion, it 
wou'd \neitherihave been 4a6/ard or blaſphemous to ſay that t wWas 
a-Property of God, or: che divine Omnipreſenae, comprehenting and 
containing all Things. But to ſuppoſe Space, ahſiracted from 
the Things in it, to have no real Exiſtence, to be a mere Nega- 


tion 
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1 "Thirdly; 3 e Aying that's in wes us is 
| 20 whole nor conſequential Parts, (p. ibid. is ab. 
ſurd; for infinite Space and Duration is as much 
real Space and Duration as finite is; and is as 
much a M hole conſiſting of Parts or Conſtituentz: 
The Difference only is, the Parts of finite Matter 
are partable; but if it was neceſſarily jnfinite as 
Space is, they cou'd not be partabie, but ſtill 
wou'd be Parts, and the exiſtent infinite Body 
would be a rea! Being or whole Being. 
- He proceeds to the Exiſtence of God, and 
allows' that he muſt exiſt neceſſarily, and be the- 
Cauſe of all other Things ; bur, adds he, by what 
Energy or Power he effefs this (4. e. the Exiſtence 
of Things) we are wholly ignorant. (p. 107 D. 
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tion or diffus d Nothing, as he is pleas d to ſtile it, is what I nc not 
have expected from ſuch a learned and rational Writer: as if any 
Things cou'd poſſeſ or fill a mere Negation, that which hath no 
Exiſtence; as if a mere Negation, or mere nothing cou'd be dif- 
fus d; as if a Negation, a mere Nothing, that which hath no real 
Exiſtence, could have (as he owns Space has) the poſitive and 
real Properties of Penetrability and Extenſia, to which he might 
| have added Eternity and Self-exiſtence, whieh-laſt' is the higheſt 
Excellence and Perfection. But if Penetrability is any Thing; if 
Extenſion, Eternity and Self-exiſtence are any Thing; if Things 
toſſeſs or fill any Thing; then ſurely that which is penetrable, 
extended, eternal, and ſeif-exiſtent, that which - contains and com- 
prehends all Things, is not a mere Negation, a mere Nothing 3 
but is ſomething and hath a real FRY from. the 
_ which cri in it. 1 


ne 
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If fo,” why does our Author preſume to aſſert and | 
inſiſt that Nece/ity, the Neceſfty of the divine 


Nature is the Power from which all en 

* and are produc'd as neceſſary Effects? 
To which he ſubjoins preſently; 1 4 vor fi 

De + a greater Abſurdity can be put together in 


Words, than that ons Being ſhall make another; err- 
ate the Matter of -which it was made, give it all 
rtbe Faculties it has, all its Capacities ef Reaſoning, 


Powers of Action, Means of Thinking, and preſent 
it with all its Objects for Thinking, and yet leave 
it at Liberty to alt againſt them; which I conceive 


* a downright Tmpoſſibility. © (p. 190.) 


This is only a round about Way to tell A, ; 


lint the Notion of Liberty is an Abſurdity and 
 Tmpoſſibility for ſuppoſing Liberty poſſible, then 
all that is here put together, as implying Impoſſi- 
bility, is true by neceſſary Conſequence: It neceſ- 
farily follows from Liberty, that Man muſt be 
endued with a Power of acting or not acting in 


every Caſe, of conſenting to . or. rejefting every 


Motive of Action. So that this Harangue is no- 
thing but a mere begging of the Queſtion. Be- 
ſides, ſuppoſing Man a neceſſary or in reality no 
Agent, yer {till the Evidence of Senſe and Expe- 
rience ſhews, that he does act againſt every Mo- 
tive; and therefore if the Alſurdity or Impoſſibi- 
lity lies in his acting again the Objects of his 
Tbongbte, it equally follows from his being ſup- 
os'd to be a neceſſary, as from his being a Free- 


agents with the Addition of this Abſurdity to 


2 the 


| 
| 
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the former Suppoſition, the Conſequence of 
which is, that a reaſonable Being neceſſarily acts 
perpetually againſt Reaſon; an intelligent Being 
nece ſſarily acts perpetually againſt Senſe and Under- 
fanding: which, I think, is not anly an Abſur- 
dity in itſelf, but a ſevere Reflection alſo upon the 
Author of our Being: Not to take notice, that 
upon the Suppoſition of the Neceſſty of che Ex- 
iſtence of Things, and of human Actions, every 
Part of Cato's Reaſoning in the foregoing Paſſuge 
is direct Nonſenſe... For, upon this Hypotheſis, 
nothing is created by God; the Matter and Fa 
culties of every thing are as nect/arily-exiftent as 
God is; neither can Man have any Powers of 
Action, or Capacity of * Reaſaning, both which ne- 
ceſſarily imply Will, and Choice, and Free- agency. 
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Our Nature is rational and therefore capable of Deliberation, 
nnd of being led F 
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nad tpi, yon rds te, Ne. „ They therefore who = 
_* wau'd have. it that nothing is in aur Power, by neceſſary 
« Conſcquence, admit the greateſt Abſurdity. For, firſt, it 
hence follows that we are not Auimali, and, ſecondly, that 


20 We ere ut rational ah * as it vurre, 
« by 
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He goes on; 4 Pair of Sales, 2ofony poi 
cunnot Ponderate on either fide, and a Man, whv 
his no Motives to aft, will not a ar all. (p- | 
172 8 | 
Tis very true, that if the Mind was merely 
paſſive, like a Pair of Scales, and perfectly pois d 
by equal Moti ves or Weights, it cou'd not pon- 
derate or Ad. But this is begging the Dueſtion, 
and ſuppoſing (when the Thing is to be prov'# 
not /zppos*#) that the Mind has not Will and a 
free Power of Action within itfeIf, and conſe- 
quently can act by its Mil merely, without any | 
other Motive: And when a Man does not do 
any particular Action, becauſe he has no Motive 

to act, his not acting is ſtill Matter of Choice.z 
and. it was in his Feuer to haue acted. Leap 


- — * 


re ze 
thereby ſaid to do theſe Things, which we ſeem to do. 
« Futther, let any one}who knows his own Affections conſider, 
„ whether it is not Impudence te affirm that he has not 1 
« Will, De Orat. §. 20. e en eee lib. 3. l. 
5. 712, 713. : 

ink ins: pdf; 5 in JEN Has Thy 3 
abr, er 3 ard TS was Nee, 28 
bv di wir dare adi Therm rrabEw) par x6) Gas ar 
cpr Te gi , Eper T2 Ku 26perhy, It is the peculiar 
« Property of Man to have thoſe Things which are done by 
t him in his own Power: for it is eſſential to him, as being a ra- 
* zonal" Agent, to have in him Reaſov to be the finder out 
* and Fudge of ſenſitive Objects, and of all dos Things 
« which are to be done or not done. De Fat. p. 75. | 
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open and ſhut my Eyes and Mouth merely by the 
Motive of my Will to do ſo; and do ten * thou- 
ſand Actions, without wy external Motive what: 
ſoever. 

I dare ſay Cats had done many Things in his 
Life · time by Choice merely, and when it was per- 
fectly indifferent to him whether he did them or 
not, or without "having, or being ſenſible of, 

any Reaſon or Motive for the doing of them- 
And ſuppoſe any one was to offer to me 19 Gui- 
peas lo exactly alike as one could not be diſlin- 
guiſhed from the other, and to place them at 
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r 
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* any of ones Limbs, to turn one's Neck this way or that, 
* to put forth the Finger, to lift up the Eyebrows, to ſtand 
t when one has been ſitting, to give over walking, to hold 

ef ones peace from ralking; and in a thouſand other Inſtances one 

may obſerve a Power of acting contrariwiſe, which cannot 

gu proceed from Fare (or Neceſſity); for what Things proceed 

« from that do not admit of Contrariety. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
6b. 6. 271. & Alex. Aphrody. de Faro, p. 43, 44. 

Plutarch in like manner en To 5 Twwrariy ral pun, xo 
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z d ae ur pH A.. De Fat. p. 371. To 
* walk or not, either of which is wholly in Man's Power, is 
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equal Diſtances from me, and then tell me 1 


might take one of them if I pleas'dz does he 
think I ſhould not have 4 Power of taking either 


of them? 

He may try the Experiment if he has any 
Doubt of it: and yet 'tis evident there is no 
Motive to determine me to take one rather than 


the other, and ſo my taking one muſt be determin- 
ed merely by my Will, without any other Motive 
whatſoever; and is a direct Proof of a free inter- 
nal Power of Action. The only Shift which is 
left in ſuch a Caſe is his ſaying, that minute 
Cauſes may determine the A#ions of Men, which 
neither others nor they themſelves are ſenſible of. 
(p. ibid,) But to ſuppoſe a Man to act by Mo- 
tives 'and Cauſes, of which he is nor conſcious 


or ſenſible, is rhe ſame as to ſuppoſe him to act 


without any Reaſon or Motive at all; to a& 


without Underſtanding and without Intelligence, 
which is ſomething, if poſſible, more groſſly ab- 


furd than any thing our Author had fallen into 


beforez and if ſuch Reaſoning is to be allowed, 


1 might with equal Reaſon argue againſt Neceſſi- 
y, that my Heart and Pulſe beat by ſome imper- 


ceptible Direction of my Will, regs warben 


others nor my ſelf are ſenſible of. 
It is plain that Men are in great Straits, 


: when, in arguing that all Men's Actions are ne- 


cefſary Effects of impulſive Cauſes, they are 
fore d to allow, that thoſe impulſive Cauſes, 


* are ſo ſtrong as to force the Mind into 


81 | Action, 


#/ 
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Action, even againſt apparent Motives to the 
contrary (as in taking ſuppoſe one Guinea rather 
than wa, when each are offered, which, .no 
doubt is in every ones Power to do) and are 
able to put: the Body into Motion, yet are: ſo 
minute and imperceptible, chat neither others, 
nor they who are by them impelled into Action, 
are ſenſible or conſcious of any ſuch impulſive 
Cauſes, but on the contrary cannot help think - 
ing, that the Action wholly proceeds from * 
and Choice. 

If our Senſes are deceived i in our. pn ke thay 
may as well be deceived. in every thing beſide; 
and I think. tis not clearer to the genſes or Un- 
derftanding. (nor indeed fo. clear and certain to the 
latter) that Matter or any external Object of the 
Senſes exiſts at all, than chat our Actions are the 
Reſult of an inward ſelf-moviug. and free Power 
| of the Mind: and I deſire, to be.inform 'd where 

the Blunder (as Cato calls it) = of ſuppoſing fuck 
a ſelf-moving Principle. 

Any one will find it enk to conceive 
and give an Account how one Thing is mov d 
by another, as ho the Mind moves itſelf or the 
N Body; and yet it is evident that there is Aation 
in the World, and, I Wan as evident that there 
is Selfemotion. 

The only Argument of Cato that remains to be 
conſider d, is; that he ſays, 278 ridiculous 70 joy, 
that tho the Mind has a Principle of | Self-motion, 
get [other as rate 10 product the Action 


1 N 


ur if auy atber Canſooma les i 60 do bat it wow'd 
not atherwiſe do, that 4s the Cauſe ar Go-cauſe of 
_ the Actian praduc d to e e gs Arge- 
wen. G. 193) 

This is only argoing, 1 becnule the Mind, 
endued with Reaſons daes nat chuſe to att, but 


upos precedent Reaſau to do ſo, or upon the In- 
ducements of what appears to it to be reaſonable 


Motives of Action, rather than upon mere Hu- 


mwaour and Wilſulneſs, therefore it does not act 
at ali, or, What is all one, does not at freely. 
Becauſe the Mind will not do many Things 


which it can do and has a Power to do, wich- 
out ſome Cauſe to do them, or becauſe t dos 


not and will not :always exerciſe its Power of 


Actian, as Children da, in trifling and indiße- 
zent Things, and to no Runpoſe; becauſe t uſts 
generally upon precedent Motives, ihat is, Fra 
#ea/anably rather than otherwiſe; «therefore, ac- 
cordipg to this Author, it acts. neceſſarily. Thus 
that yery Reaſan of our Natures, which the moſt 
learned and thinking Men have thought to be 
an Augument and Proof of aur Bilerty of Action, 
is hy this Gentleman made uſe of to: inſer on che 
direct contrary, that aur Actions are necgſurys 
and the Sum of his Reaſoning is, that a ra- 
tional Nature cannot act voluntarily; <awhich, 
Whether, it be more ridiculaus in Cato ito-affert, 
or in others to deny, Lidesve K 
Reader to conſider. 
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In Concluſſon; Our Caro replies to an Argus 


ment, which Dr. Clarke had made uſe of to 
ſhew, that the Reaſons and Motives upon which 


2 Man afts, are not the immediate and efficient 


Cauſe of the Action; becauſe, if ſo, then either 
abfiratt Notions (as all Reaſons and Motives are) 
are in themſelves Subſtances, or elſe that which 


bas no real ene, can 2 4 uy into e 


1b. 

Cato's Reply i isz We ſee and frely that Defires 
and Fears, that abſiraft Notions or Images of 
the Brain, alter the Diſpoſition of the ' whole Fas 
brick, and goes deſtroy the whole er x i. 


p. 197.0 


This is true, . nothing to the Purpoſe to 
bew, that abſtract Notions are the immediate and 


efficient Cauſe of Action or active TROY which 185 


is Dr. Clarke's Argument. 
I grant that abſtra&? Notions, ſack as ſudden 
Surpriſes, violent Paſſions, or Madneſs will, by a 


forcible and irrefiſtible Impulſe, compel the 
Mind to move the Body; in ſuch Caſes, tho 
the abſtrat Notions do not immediately them- 
| ſelves move the Body, yet, which is all' one, 
They force the Mind to move it whether it will 


or no; but then this Motion (tho* call'd Action) 


is no more really or properly Action, than the 


Motion of a Man, who is driven by a Storm or 
Whirlwind, is an Action; or than the impreſſion, 
made upon the Fetus by the Longings of Women 
(which is Cato's Inftance) is the Action of the 


Women. 
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Women. If it ſhall be inſiſted on * every 


Event or Effect, howſoever produc'd, is an Adi 
on; then the Motions. of Ships and Clocks are 


Actions, and all Motion is Action, and there will 


he no ſuch Thing as Paſſion in Nature: and yer 


nevertheleſs there will appear to be as much 


Difference betwixt theſe natural Motions and 


human Actions, as between the Ideas of Neceſſity 


and Freedom. The Argument of Cato there» 


fore proves no more, than that as the Mind may 


in ſome Inſtances be depriv'd of its Memory and 


reaſoning Faculties, ſo it may alſo be depriy'd of 


its Vill. but this is no more an Argument that the 
Mind rightly diſpos'd has not a Will, than that it 
has not the Faculty of Memory or Underſtanding z 


and he might as well have argued that the Mind 
has no Memory or Underſtanding, becauſe it for- 


gers and does not underſtand many Things, as that 
it has no Will, becauſe it cannot make uſe of ir 
in ſome Caſes. - Therefore the Effects of excefive 


Deſires and Fears are not Actions but Paſſions; 


but whereyer the Mind has Power to *reaſon, 


1 55 refeth 
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taneity (which he aſcribes to Beaſts) and voluntary Agency; and 
- ſuppoſeth no Exertion of the human Mind to be an Aion and 


the Effect of Choice, but where the Exertian is preceded by 


Reaſon and a deliberate Fudgment in the Agent. His Words ares 
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„ Mes and diHiberatr, rhe Effect Swings is pro. 


* petly an Aon, and is voluntary and free; and 

the immediate and efficient Cauſe of the Mlion, is 
not the ab rat: Motives, upon which the Mind 
acts, but the voluntary Exettivit of Power in | 
he Mind flex 8 


rs e Ml on e n 


 Stbje&t, which, containing no Argument rhas 
Has not been already conſidered" meds not to "we F 


n 2 0 to. 


Thus I have ehantined every Abd which 
Cato hath offered again the Freedom of the Ai. 
of both Cod and Men, and in Hefenſe of the 
Meer ſſoy of them; and have, I think, fully ſhown 
the Inſufficiency and Wenkocly of every one of 
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e eee is not one pres fog cho: is 
<< Hantangus which is done merely. with an unforc'd Agent ; 
« but bend is when a Thing is done with Aſſent accompa- 
fiel with Reaſon . and a Power of judging in the Agent. 
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properly Ageney, which are the Exertions of # rational 
4 deing: but the Exertion of a rational Being is that which 
proceds upen Deliberation and Choice, that is, baer er 
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them; and at the ſame time have prov'd on the 


one Hand that God is a Free- agent, and hath en- 
dued Man with a free and ſelf moving Power of 


Action; ; and on the other Hand, that the Scheme 
of Netefſity. is clearly inconſiſtent with the Na- 
ture, Exiſtence and Reaſon of Things; and is not 

only the moſt fillybar the moſt wicked Hypothe - 


ſis that ever enter'd into the Thoughts of Men. 


'Therefore as a Concluſion of the whole, I will 

briefly ſet before the Reader's View the diffe- 

rent Nature and Conſequences of the two N otions 
of 2 and of W 8 ; 


hi The Noche 25 God's AE a * a 


A repreſents | him as having (beſides the 


natural Perfections of neceſſary Exiſtence, ter- 
nity, Immenſity, Omnipotencey and Ommniſciency) 
the moral. Perfections of Miſdom, Holineſs, Good- 


_ neſs and Juſtice: That he is not only in himſelf 


molt perfect and independent, but is properly the 


frſt Gauſe, and the original Agent and Author 
of all other Things; that the Exiſtence of all 
other Beings depends upon his Will, by which 


” : — 


Will, as the immediate efficient Cauſe of all his Acti- 


ons, his Power and Knowledge are exercisd in N 
the Production of a wonderful Variety of «nintel- 

 ligent and intelligent Beings, endued by him with 
various Properties, Faculties and Modes of Exi - 


ſence, all moſt wiſely contriv'd and adapted to 
the ſeveral Ends intended by them. 
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That the uniutelligent Creation is wholly 


directed and governed without any Jency e 
is own, by t thoſe natural Powers a 2 


of Motion which God originally impreſid 
upon it; by which it is ſupported and hin- 
deꝛr'd from falling into Diſorder and Confuſion, 
and is continually ſubject to God's Power and 
Dominion; but chat the intelligent and rational 

Part of the Creation is endued with Liberty and 
a Power of Self-motion, and of dire&ing its own 
Actions; and is therefore governed by God, as 
being not a mere efficient bur a moral. Agent 
the eternal and immutable Laws of Reaſon, which 
are propos d to its Choice; and Obedience or 
Diſobedience to which are attended with ſuit- 
able Rewards and Pani s. Upon this Prin- 
ciple of Free-agency is founded the Nature 
and Original of Good and Evil; of all 
| Religion and Piety towards God, and of all 
Pertue and Righteouſneſs towards | Men. God 
hereby renders himſelf an Object of Worſbip, 
and a Rewar der or "Pages of Men's Beha- 
viour. 

It is thro” the free Enercif of God's providen- 

tial Power that he has made many Events to 
epend upon our free Actions, and thereon is 
founded the Reaſon and Obligation of our Prayers 
and Praiſes to him, and the Ground and Expec- 
ration of receiving” Mercies and Bleſſings from 
him. 


„ a Vpon 
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Upon this Principle alſo is founded the 
N otion of natural Right and Property among 
Men, of Society and Government, and the Reaſon 
of Laws for the Protection and Encoutage- 
ment of thoſe whip. do well, and for the Dif- 
mee and * of . he: do 

Evil. | 
ale ſort; a Perfettions. of God, all the 

Works of his Nature and Providence, all the 


Effects of his Power, and all the Proceedings 


and Actions of Men, and their Condition both 
here and hereafter, plainly preſuppoſe Liberiy of 
Action, and can be ed for on no N 
e | | 


. From * Notion of Neceſſity it 3 
ſtratively follows, that God has no moral Attri- 
butes or Perfections, is neither wiſe, holy, juſt 
or good; all which depend upon bis being ſo, 
not by Neceſſity but by Choice; beſides that the 
ſame is demonſtrated from the Works of Crea- 
tion and Providence, which, upon the Suppoſi- 
tion of Necefity,. cannot be reconciFd to the 
Notion of a wie, juſt, or good Being. , | 
It follows hence alſo, that God is not an Agent 
or real Cauſe at all of the Exiftence of any thing; 
that all the Effecks of his Knowledge and Po w- 
er in the Creation are no more properly his Acts, 
than the Exiſtence of his own Nature and Artri- 
* are his Acts; that either God is a paſſive 
8 | * d 2 Being, 
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Being, and does not act, but is ated upon by a 


: coercive Cauſe in the Works of Creation, or 


elſe that nothing is created, but Matter is ſolf- 
exiſtent,” eternal, immutable and infinite as God 


himſelf is, and independent of him, both which 
are equally and infinitely abſudd. 


It follows alſo from the Notion of Nee 
that nothing could be varied, or exiſt in any 
other Manner, Form, Time and Place than it is, 
or be di Herent i in ny Mode or Cires N * | 
what it is. : 

It follows again hens 800 as God is not * 7 
proper and efficient Cauſe, and conſequently not 
the natural Governor or Creator of the Uni- 
verſe; ſo hereby his moral Government is entire- 
ly excluded; for not being a Free agent 1 
ſelf, he could not make Man to be ſo z the Con- 
ſequence of which is, that as there are no mo- 
ral Attributes in God, ſo there can be no Mo- 


rality in Men: Upon this Principle therefore 


Sod cannot be an Object of Worſhip at all, 
or a Rewarder or Puniſher of Virtue and Vice, 
Good and Evil; © becauſe the Eſſence of theſe 
Things depends upon their being Matters of 
| Choice, and in our Power to do or not: So that 


all Religion and Piety towards God is funda- 


mentally ſabverted by the Scheme of Neceſſity. 
And not only ſo, but the Diſpoſition] and Events 
of Things, if proceeding from Neceſſity, ſhew 
Fae the Nature nch they are derived is not 

only 


= 


only 1 not good or . bur that it is unjuf and 
| evil. 

'By this Notion alſo hs: Difference of Ri 8b | 
| 1 Mrong, and of all ſocial and per ſonal Meric 
and Demerit amongſt Men, and conſequently 
the Principles and Laws of all Society and Go- 
vernment are wholly deſtroy'd; the Eſſence of 
theſe being founded on the Suppoſition of 
Men's having a Power over their. own Acti- 
ons, and freely doing Good and abſtaining from 

doing Evil. In ſhort, the Scheme of Neceſſity 
deſtroys the Perfections, and conſequently the 
Being and Exiſtence of God; it contradicts all 
our Knowledge of the Works of Nature and 
Providence; and all the Senſe of our own Con- 
duct and Behaviour here, and takes away the 
Ground of all our Hopes and 3 here. 
alter. 

And fince this Doctrine ſo manifeſtly tends 
to corrupt Men's Natures, and their Notions of 
| God, and of the Difference of Good and Evil; 
wy, can ſerve no End but to let Men looſe to 
* indulge their Luſts 2 . without 
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" « This Opinion (of Neceſſity) is an Incentive and Encou- Ins 


ho et to 9 Malie, and a thouſand un 
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uſing their: Endeavours to refirain. tha: and 


ſo to throw all Societies into Diſorder and Con- 


fuſion, and render the Communion of Men 
with each other more pernicious and miſchie- 
vous than that of wild Beaſts; leaving no Re- 
ſtraint to their worſt Actions and greateſt Enor- 
mities but the Terror of human Laws, taking 
away at the fame time the Reaſon and Obligation 
of them; and ſupporting Men in the Practice of 
ſuch Vices and Impieties as will make them 
miſerable both here and hereafter. _ 
Since all this, I think, is mee the 
Conſequence of the Notion of the Neceſfity of 
Human Action, it may well become the Defen- 
ders of this Opinion, who, I hope, are ſerious 
Men, to reviſe what they have written on this 

Subject, and to be well perſuaded that there is 
no corrupt and immoral Prejudice in their 
Breaſts which has-engag'd them in Defenſe of ſo 


unhappy a Cauſe, fo deſtructive of all Piery,  Yir- 


ine and Honour and in which therefore, I think, 
they ought (with all Men) to wiſh at leaſt that 
they may be found to be miſtaken; and to be 
both willing and ready upon their own Convicti- 
on to uſe their Endeavours to undeceive thoſe 
of unthinking or corrupt Diſpoſitions, who may 


« Evils, and directly tends to the Subverſion of every Con- 
+ dition of Life. Zuſeb, Preps Evangs lib, 6: c. 6. p. 243. 
. „ 
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have heb DR by their Fallacibus' bur W 
Methods of Reaſoning, pl pleaſing to Men's 5 


and Paſſions, into an Opinion ſo contrary to their 7 
Reaſon and Underſtanding as Men, to their true 
Intereft and Property as Members of a Comm 
nity; and above all to their future Happineſs 
and Salvation, as Believers and Worſhippers of 

„me rw God, and ſtill more — as . 
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